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Let us not be Christians who confine. . . 


The Light of the World 


Lemay TO SEND HIS FRIENDS a useful 
gift, a missionary shipped a sundial to 
Africa. Now his villagers would know the 
time of day. On his way back to the village, 
he wondered if they had appreciated his gift. 
They had. They had established the sundial 
in the very center of the compound. Then to 
protect it they had erected over it a roof. 

We laugh at that story. But how often we, 
too, build barriers over and around the one 
person who could tell us the time of day, who 
could reveal the everlasting light. 


Every LOCAL CHURCH is tempted to con- 
fine its Christ. It would imprison him in a 
fortress of stone and lock the door. With 
pomp and pride it would refuse to let the 
passers-by peep in. Thus it restrains his hand, 
cuts off his influence from those who are sick 
and in prison. By throwing a moat around 
him and building barricades to protect him, 
the local clan jealously guards its “Christ,” 
not realizing that a provincial Christ is one 
stripped of strength and power. By restricting 


him, we paralyze his work and leave him ors 
de combat. When we throw up barriers around 
our Christ, we, too, are building a roof over 
the face of our light. 

We cannot contain Christ and his love in 
the local church. Men have discovered that 
when they try to confine Christ, his love will 
free itself. Some men have tried to put fet- 
ters on Christ’s feet, so that he could not 
flee to the other side of the tracks. Others 
have tried to throw a screen around Christ 
to hide him from the untouchables. Nations 
have put him into uniform and placed a gun 
in his hands that he might be the symbol of 
one country. Others guard him jealously be- 
hind locked doors. They have tried to build 
a roof over the head of him who is “the light 
of the world.” 


Bor CAN YOU CONFINE THIS GREAT LIGHT? 
It will shine through every barricade with 
which we would surround him, for he “was 
the true light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 


Grd Lk 


—Frep Lucus 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Athens, Ohio 
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‘SHOP TALK 


For Labor Day reading, two articles in 
this issue are concerned with the Church 
in relation to Labor. “Workingman’s Min- 
ister” (page 18) tells of the work of a 
pastor near Houston, Texas, in develop- 
ing an industrial parish, while “A Chris- 
tian View of Labor” (page 17) by Wil- 
liam Atwell Spurrier deals with the 
topic of Christian ethics and labor rela- 
tions. 

A minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Spurrier 
is assistant professor 
of religion at Wesley- 
an College. Middle- 
town, Connecticut, 
and director of the 
Christian Association. 
He served as chap- 
lain of the 69th In- 
fantry Division in 
France, Belgium, and Germany during the 
war, and attended Union Theological Sem- 
inary, where, as a student, he played pro- 
fessional hockey. “A Christian View of 
Labor” is adapted by the author from a 
recent book, Power for Action—An Intro- 
duction to Christian Ethics, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 














“Good things come in pairs” is an old 
adage according to which this issue carries 
two articles about Presbyterian education 
in the Ozarks, grouped together in “Moun- 
tain Scholars” (page 21). 

The story about the College of the 
Ozarks is by Dr. Jarvis S. Morris, pas- 
tor of both the First Church, Woodbury 
Heights, and Bethany 
Church, Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey. 
Former editor of The 
Presbyterian, Mr. 
Morris has contribu- 
ted several articles to 
P.L.—notably “Shoe- 
string College” in the 
March 19 issue, which 
was drawn from personal experience, as 
he taught several years at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Puerto Rico. He has also trav- 
eled extensively in Egypt, Palestine, Can- 
ada, and Mexico, and spent one year at 
the University of Berlin on a Princeton 
Seminary fellowship. Mr. Morris recently 
launched his church on the Talent Plan 
lor raising funds (see P.L. June 11). His 
part: raising vegetable and flower plants, 
tending bee hives for honey. 





_ The article on the School of the Ozarks 
is written by Robert Schick, free-lance 
writer and editor of a newspaper in Paris, 
Texas, Born in Kansas City and educated 
in Missouri and Texas, Mr. Schick lived 
Several years in the Mexican border coun- 
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try where he learned Spanish and made 
special studies of Latin American political 
and social life. He knows the Arkansas 
highlands first hand, having operated a 
large farm in the Ozark Mountains region. 


Not long ago we were reminded of the 
historic character of the building where 
we work. The Philadelphia public library 
exhibited pictures of some of the famous 
old houses in the area, and among them 
was an 1886 watercolor of the Henry Hill 
house, now PRESBYTERIAN LiFe headquar- 
ters. The Hill house, built in 1786 on 
land that used to be called the Old Alms- 
house lot, is located in the Independence 
Hall district of old Philadelphia. Henry 
Hill, an importer and member for a time 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly, was one 
of the men named by Benjamin Franklin 
as executors of his will. Franklin was a 
frequent visitor, and many other distin- 
guished guests passed through the stately 
doorway, among them Lafayette. In 1815, 
it became the home of Dr. Philip Syng 


Physick, known as the “father of Ameri- 
can surgery,” and it passed to his descend- 
ants after his death. The house was re- 
decorated in 1885 but still retains most of 
its original features, such as wide fireplaces 
and floor-length windows. These mingle 
strangely with desks and typewriters, and 
no doubt Lafayette would be startled to 
see the circulation department holding 
forth in the room where he was once en- 
tertained so grandly at a ball. 


THE COVER 
The Cover depicts John and Jean Mil- 
ler, two young missionaries who sailed 
July 15 for Brazil, bound for work under 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions (see story on page 6). 
Photograph by Larry WILLIAMS 


NEXT ISSUE 
In the next issue look for an exciting 
article about work among the lumberjacks 
in the Northwest, in the story of Richard 
T. Ferrell and his “Timber Parish.” 
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The Prayers of Paul and Our Lord 


hg OF DR. JOWETT’S FRIENDS once ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not 
learn to pray in public. Dr. Jowett smil- 
ingly answered him that a man does not 
learn to pray in public, he learns to pray 
in private. There is a swift gleam of deep 
truth in that flash of wit and wisdom, 
though like all such dashing responses, it 
is somewhat inaccurate. Deeply devout 
and prayerful people are not always ready 
to offer prayers aloud in public gatherings. 
Paul’s years in Arabian deserts were 
filled with prayer. F. W. H. Myers put it: 
How have I knelt with arms of my 
aspiring 
Lifted all night in irresponsive air, 
Dazed and amazed with overmuch 
desiring, 
Blank with the utter agony of prayer. 
God taught Paul the Gospel of his Son 
by the power of the Spirit. Paul learned 
on his knees. Paul carried the Gospel to 
the world on his knees. Every great ad- 
vance of the faith has been ushered in 
by prayer. “. .. Wait for the promise of 
the Father,” the risen Lord told his 
disciples, “which . . . ye have heard of 
me.” (Acts 1:4.) It was when the disciples 
were gathered in prayer that the Holy 
Spirit came with power and sent that small 
band of otherwise weak men into the 
world bearing the good news. 


L WAS AT A PRAYER MEETING by the 
waterside at Philippi that the Gospel 
made a beachhead in Europe. The Hay- 
stack prayer meeting ushered in the phe- 
nomenal missionary enterprise of the 
twentieth century. That of the nineteenth 
century came from the secret prayers of 
William Carey working at his shoemaker’s 
bench with a map of the world before him. 
He prayed as he preached that great ser- 
mon at Nottingham: “Expect great things 
of God; attempt great things for God.” 
Before Carey died he had been in India 
long enough to prepare translations of the 
Scripture so that three hundred million 
people could read the word of God in 
their own tongue. 

The greatest teacher of prayer was our 
Lord. It was when the disciples saw the 
Savior in his prayers that they asked him 
to teach them to pray, and he will teach 
you as you are kneeling. The Lord's 
Prayer is the pattern of all true prayer. 
It is a worshipper’s prayer, “Hallowed be 
Thy Name.” True, earnest, effectual, fer- 


vent prayer is, first, last, and all the time, 
essentially worship. Self abandon in wor- 
ship is the threshold of prayer. 

The Lord’s Prayer is a convert’s prayer. 
“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done.” 
No unsaved man may truly say that. 
Sometimes the Lord’s Prayer is errone- 
ously called “everyman’s prayer.” But on 
the lips of any wilfully outside the grace 
of God it is a judgment. The Lord's 
Prayer is a creature’s prayer. “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” George Mueller 
knew what it was to ask God for food in 
the evening for his hungry boys and girls 
and find it ready for their breakfast. Was 
it Mueller who said: “I like to live from 
hand to mouth, so long as it is God's 
hand and my mouth’’? 

The Lord’s Prayer is a sinner’s prayer. 
“Forgive us our debts.” Our Lord could 
not have used those words concerning 
himself. But every believer can and must. 
The Lord’s Prayer is a believer’s prayer. 
“Lead us not into temptation.” The be- 
liever trusts God in the midst of perils 
and snares, prays, and knows how “ 
all things work together for good. .. .” 
(Romans 8:28.) 

Our Lord’s personal prayer must always 
be remembered. John 17 brings it to us. 
This is the prayer he offered in the pres- 
ence of his disciples on the eve of his 
crucifixion. This is the prayer of him who 
“. . . ever liveth to make intercession. 
. . .” (Hebrews 7:25.) The intercession 
of Jesus Christ is one of the forgotten 
truths of our most holy faith. Hear how 
Paul prays: “Now God himself and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct 
our way unto you. And the Lord make 
you to increase and abound in love. .. .” 
(I Thessalonians 3:11-12.) 


Daily Scripture Readings 


Paul’s prayers: 
First day: Romans 15:13 
Second day: Ephesians 1:15-19 
Third day: Ephesians 3:14-19 
Fourth day: Ephesians 6:18-19 
Fifth day: Philippians 1:9-11 
Sixth day: Colossians 1:9-12 
Seventh day: Colossians 2:1-2 
Eighth day: I Thessalonians 3:11-13 
Ninth day: I Thessalonians 5:23-24 
Tenth day: II Thessalonians 1:11-12 
Eleventh day: 11 Thessalonians 3:5 
Twelfth day: II Thessalonians 3:16 
Our Lord’s prayer for believers’ use: 
Thirteenth day: Matthew 6:9-13 
Our Lord’s high priestly prayer: 
Fourteenth day: John 17 


—STEWART M. RoBINSON 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Southern Moderators 


« In the current issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, that is, the issue of July 23, on 
page 12, the statement occurs that Dr. 
Barbour is the first Moderator from the 
South in more than a hundred years. 

Dr. J. Frank Smith, illustrious pastor 
of this church for almost a quarter of a 
century, served the church as Moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1918-1919.... 

Dr. Smith had the honor of being the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church before 
the union of the two denominations. His 
widow is a communicant here still, and his 
son, J. Frank Smith, Jr., is secretary of 
our Board of Trustees. —Harry SARLES 


Pastor, City Temple Presbyterian Church 
Dallas, Texas 


The statement that Clifford Barbour 
was “. . . the first Moderator from the 
South in more than a hundred years .. .” 
which appeared in Time (May 30, 1949) 
and in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE (July 23, 1949) 
was wrong in more ways than one... . 
The initial error was made in the emo- 
tional fervor of the moderatorial nominat- 
ing session. The statement should have 
been “first Moderator from Tennessee in 
more than a hundred years.” The mistake 
was understandably transmitted by Time, 
but inexcusably by PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
whose editors are never more than three 
feet from the primary source book, the 
“Minutes of the General Assembly.” 

From 1849 to 1906 there were ten 
Moderators in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A. from presbyteries south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. Of this number, seven 
were in the “Old School” branch, and 
none in the “New School” branch, which 
two groups existed from 1838 to 1870 in 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. (This 
total does not include the large percent- 
age of southern Moderators elected by 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a 
branch which originated in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee area after doctrinal differences 
in 1810 and existed independently until 
1906.) 

Since the union of the Cumberland 
Church in 1906, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A. has elected six moderators from 
Southern presbyteries. Most recent have 
been Wilbur LaRoe, Washington, D. C. 
Presbytery, 1047; Charles W. Welch, 
Louisville, Kentucky Presbytery, 1938; 
John McDowell, Baltimore, Maryland 
Presbytery, 1933; and J. Frank Smith, 
Dallas, Texas Presbytery, 1918. 

—THE EDITORS 


Protestantism and Catholicism 

« I was interested in your two articles on 
the comparison of Protestantism and 
Catholicism. I too have seen and fol- 
lowed both religions. I was born and 
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raised a Catholic and knew no other faith. 
As I matured into womanhood more and 
more points in Catholicism bothered me 
and did not fit properly into logical rea- 
soning. 

Georges A. Barrois’ articles expressed 
some of my feelings: “The strict obliga- 
tion to attend Mass” made me feel as if 
I were coerced into worship and, as a re- 
sult, my faith lacked depth and the proper 
understanding. I merely sat in a pew. 
Now in Protestantism I attend services 
regularly and have a true desire to do 
er 

The Confessional is truly a “conscience 
twister” and another one of the disagree- 
able coercions of Catholicism. The habit 
of making direct confession to and asking 
forgiveness from God is much more satis- 
fying and gives a greater feeling of close- 
ness to God himself... . 

The Catholic religion is a good one in 
many respects, but it is definitely a re- 
ligion of rules, regulations, and laws which 
tend to muddle the actual aim of Chris- 
tianity itself. Protestantism gives more 
freedom and free-thinking and to me 
much more peace of mind and happiness 
with my God. 

—Mrs. Georce T. Swarm, Jr. 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Recommended Reading 
« I was very much impressed with the 
article entitled “Conflict, Current and 
Coming” in the August 6 issue. It was 
extremely timely and threw new light on 
the conflict over the Barden Bill. This is 
an article which each member of my con- 
gregation should read. —Appison LAWTON 
Pastor, Windsor Community 


Presbyterian Church 
Des Moines, lowa 


“No Time for a Showdown” 

« Doubtless any comment of mine on 
“Conflict, Current and Coming” is unwel- 
come because it is not a whole-hearted 
agreement. ... 

I feel . . . that the present is hardly 
the time to try for a show-down with 
Rome. Rome is keenly alive to the men- 
ace of Marxism; non-Catholics fall short 
of this awareness. 

Rome seems to be the best and almost 
the only bulwark against Marxism. Many 
religious liberals admit they are at least 
fellow travelers; many others have a 
sneaking fondness for Moscow; many of 
the more conservative element abhor the 
methods of Marxism but sympathize with 
its basic ideas... . 

I believe that the United States is in 
a very dangerous situation and that a 
fight to the finish between Marxism and 
non-Marxism is upon us. Rome inevitably 
will lead in the defense. Undoubtedly 
Rome will gain tremendously in power by 
this affair, but it is a case of “either or.” 
No, I doubt that this is a judicious time 
to take issue with Rome. 

—Davip HAMBLEN 
Newton, Massachusetts 
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Operates with a simple, 


silent kerosene burner 


®@ Keeps food fresh 


@ Preserves medicine 
and vaccines 


@ Has no motor to wear 
®@ Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 


KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 





Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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4 The Millers receive commissions at Mad. 
ison Avenue Presbyterian Church, N.Y, 


Or AN EVENING THIS JUNE, a group of 
young men and women stood before 
the chancel of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York. Dr. John 
A. Mackay, president of The Board of 
Foreign Missions, read the service for the 
commissioning of new missionaries: “You 
have previously declared your allegiance 
to Christ and have promised to follow him 
with loyalty and devotion. . . .” 


In the group were fifty of the total of 
sixty-two ministers, doctors, Christian ed- 
ucation directors, and nurses who repre- 
sent the 1949 group of Presbyterian 
missionaries. They will be sent out to fill 
the most urgent needs in the field and 
to round out, in part, the total of 1,172 
workers in the active missionary force. 

Each one of the group has an individ- 
ual story to tell of the preparation and 
thought leading up to his appointment. 
As a representative couple, consider the 
case of John and Jean Miller, who were 
assigned to service in Brazil. 

If you were to meet the Millers on the 
street, you would take them for any two 
average American kids. Jean is brown- 
haired and gray-eyed; John wears a Texas 
hat and a smile as broad as its brim. Both 
are Texans. Both talk with a drawl, John’s 
the bit more pronounced to match the 
deliberateness of his disposition. 

Like any young American couple, they 
talk in small jokes and affectionate terms. 
The last day they spent in New York be- 
fore driving to Texas to say goodbye to 
their folks, they had a full schedule of 
last minute chores. John decided he could 
shorten distances by driving the carry-all 
he had acquired to take with him to Bra- 
zil. For the first few blocks through New 
York traffic, Jean, who hates cities, held 
her breath. 

“Don’t worry, dear. We’re not going 
to get hit,” said John. “I'll just drive like 
the New York taxis do.” 

“O.K., honey,” said Jean. “Then I'll 
relax.” And she did. 

This mutual display of cheerful trust 
and adaptability is indicative of the frame 
of mind with which the Millers ap- 
proached their new assignment. Neither 
had ever been on a boat before, yet they 
looked forward tranquilly to the two-week 
voyage on the SS Argentina to Rio de 


j \e ° 
Janeiro. 

rst Assi nment After that, they would go to Campinas, 
sixty-five miles from Sao Paulo, for a year 
in language school to study Portuguese 
‘ , Then they will come up for assignment to 
Brazil-bound Jean and John Miller are represent- some evangelical mission station in Bra- 
. + . ole . zil—first probably assisting an established 
ative of the Church’s new foreign missionaries. sloshenney, ane tin deck ob taieaal 
probably in a rural area. When the Millers 
By JANETTE HARRINGTON said goodbye to their family and friends, 
they knew it would be four years before 

they had their first furlough. 
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Packing for that long an absence was 
no mean job in itself. The Board allows 
eighty cubic feet apiece for freight and 
350 pounds of personal luggage. Into the 
Millers’ freight allotment went their 
dishes and linens, trunks, and a few items 
of household goods—they plan to buy 
most of their furniture there. They took 
a second-hand kerosene refrigeraiur— 
which works fine—carpenter and automo- 
bile tools, a record player with a supply 
of their favorite classical records. John 
also bought a slide-film projector, which 
he hopes to use in his work. To be 
shipped separately, at their own expense, 
is the slate-green carry-all Chevrolet which 
John got with the help of his uncle. 

Fortunately, the Millers can count on 
buying clothes as needed in Brazil; some 
of the other outgoing missionaries had 
to stock up on children’s clothing in grad- 
uated sizes, to take account of year-to- 
year growing-up. 

With the rest of the 1949 group then 
available—some had already sailed, some 
were completing preliminary training— 


John talks about his new post in Brazil with L. K. 
Anderson (left), Board secretary for South America. 





John and Jean met in New York in June 
for four days of briefing sessions. Before 
this they attended a series of interdenomi- 
national conferences sponsored by the 
Foreign Missions Conference at Hartford, 
Connecticut, the week of June 5. From 
June 12 to 16, at 156 Fifth Avenue, mem- 
bers and secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions briefed them 
on essential points: the necessity of a 
will, insurance, and pension, travel to the 
field, making and shipping purchases, what 
kinds of reports to send back. They had 
medical examinations and inoculations, 
and participated in dedication services di- 
rected toward the world mission of the 
Church. They learned the provisions made 
for their support: although they are actu- 
ally sent out by The Board of Foreign 
Missions, in many cases specific churches 
undertake to sponsor an individual mis- 
sionary or couple. In round figures, it 
costs $4,200 a year, including salary and 
transportation, basic equipment, and ship- 


Photographs by Larry WILLIAMS 














Part of routine is a series of six different inoculations. 
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The workings of John’s new slide projector for use 
in Brazil are checked by Harold Macmillan (right). 


ment of luggage, to send a missionary 
overseas—$2,100 if the candidate is sin- 
gle. This figure also includes an “outfit 
allowance” of $300 for buying equipment 
and supplies needed to maintain a mis- 
sionary over the minimum term of service. 


“You have become convinced that it is 
your privilege and duty to serve him in a 
foreign land, and you have heard his call 
summoning you to his high endeavor... .” 


For the sixty-two men and women 
chosen this year for missionary service, 
the commissioning service marked the 
high point of many months of prepara- 
tion. All had spent years in some form 
of training for Christian service—some as 
ministers, some as doctors, some as Chris- 
tian education directors, some as nurses, 
some as teachers. In all, overseas profes- 
sional needs range from office secretaries, 
librarians, engineers, printers, and preach- 
ers to experts in the use of audio-visual 
techniques and radio. 

Some of those on the 1949 Reinforce- 
ment List have preliminary training to 





Jean and John bought this truck for their work in Brazil. 
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“Perfect Answer for 
Many Troubled Souls” 


@ The Annuity program of the Mis- 
sion Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church is an ideal solution to the 
problem of giving to Christian work 
while gaining a needed income. Many 
troubled souls have said so, in writing! 

A family which for years has 
dreamed of having a big part in 
some Mission project can have that 
part through an Annuity—and at the 
same time obtain a large lifelong 
income for each $1,000 so given to 
the Mission Boards. 

The Annuity idea is not new. One 
Board has been issuing such con- 
tracts for over 70 years—and there 
never has been a day’s delay in re- 
ceiving payments when due. The 
amount of income varies with the 
age of the donor, ranging up to 7% 
annually. 

Either the National or Foreign 
Mission Board will be glad to furnish 
full details about this grand way to 
share in Mission work. By buying 
an Annuity you relieve yourself of 
all concern about how your money 
shall be invested. Stocks and bonds 
may go up or down, but you have no 
worries with your money in a Presby- 
terian Annuity. 

Send today for free information. 
Please indicate in the coupon which 
Mission Board you would prefer to 


Support. 
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complete, such as hospital internships. 
A number, particularly those scheduled 
for work in China and Japan, will spend 
next winter at the Yale Institute of Far 
Eastern Languages, studying the language 
of the country where they are to serve. 

Of the 1949 group, the largest num- 
ber will go to the Far East: twelve to 
China, ten to Japan, seven to India, four 
to the Philippines, eight to Siam. Four 
are slated to go to Iran, two to Korea, 
two to the Latin America Council, two to 
Brazil, two to France, three to Syria- 
Lebanon, five to West Africa, and one to 
the United Mission of Mesopotamia. In 
addition, some seventeen were going as 
special termers for periods of three to 
five years; the regular missionary’s ap- 
pointment is a life-time job. 


“This call has been confirmed by the 
talents with which you are endowed, by 
the circumstances of your life, by the 
opinion of your friends and by the judg- 
ment of our Board... .” 


John Lawrence Miller received his first 
query from Herrick B. Young, secretary 
for missionary personnel of the Foreign 
Board, nearly four years ago. In the inter- 
vening years, the pile of correspondence 
to, from, and about the Millers has grown 
to inch-high proportions—part of the 
weeding out process necessitated by the 
inability to send every candidate who ap- 
plies. The personnel folder includes ref- 
erences from persons associated with the 
Millers in Chicago, Texas, and Princeton. 
Prominent among the papers are the Mil- 
lers’ own personal statements of their re- 
ligious faith, life history, and reasons for 
wanting to be missionaries. 

John and Jean began going around to- 
gether at Trinity College in Amarillo, 
Texas, when Jean was a junior, John 
about ready to graduate. After he leit 
Trinity and entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, he couldn’t wait for Christmas, 
when he had planned a trip home, to find 
out if she would say the word. In Sep- 
tember, he proposed by long distance. 

Jean was then beginning graduate study 
at the Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education at McCormick, which she fol- 
lowed with an internship under the Na- 
tional Board at Huntsville, Alabama, as 
part of her background training for for- 
eign service. She gave up the missionary 
idea after they became engaged, to settle 
for being a pastor’s wife. But meantime 
John had decided for the foreign field, 
chiefly as the result of listening to Dr. 
Mackay’s lectures on ecumenics at Prince- 
ton. A talk made by Dr. Henry Pitney 
Van Dusen, president of Union Seminary 
and member of the Foreign Board, 
clinched his intention. According to John, 
“Dr. Van Dusen pointed out that in the 
newer churches, such as those in South 
America, ‘the returns and _ satisfactions 
from preaching are infinitely greater than 
work either at home or on the longer- 


established mission fields. I felt he was 
right,” said John. “I wanted to be able to 
see results. I made up my mind to go to 
Brazil, if the Board would have me, and 
do my work where the evangelical mes- 
sage is really welcomed.” 

Aiter completing two years at Prince- 
ton, John was given a field assignment: 
he and Jean served a joint internship at 
a housing project in Fort Worth, Texas, 
when they were first married. After that, 
he transferred to McCormick, where he 
could specialize in rural work. 

Both the Millers agree that the sense of 
Christian purpose starts a long way back 
John made the decision to study for the 
ministry one summer when he was at- 
tending a young people’s conference at 
Ceta Glenn, Texas. He began to work his 
way through college and seminary, hold- 
ing jobs as truck driver for the railway 
express, waiting table, helping in the 
laundry, and later as assistant pastor and 
boys’ worker at the Dewitt Memorial 
Church in New York. 

He confesses that a good deal of his 
early interest was inspired by the asso- 
ciation with young ministers in his part 
of Texas who “seemed to get so much out 
of life.” Added to that was the very seri- 
ous feeling that the Christian faith was 
one way—one very important way—of 
getting the world “out of the mess it’s in.” 

Good-humoredly self-effacing about his 
qualifications, he says, “I’m not what 
you'd call brilliant. I got interested in 
Sunday school as a kid because it was the 
one place I could excel. My folks insisted 
that I go, so I always stood out for per- 
fect attendance.” 


Dependable, Steadfast, Sincere 


But as one who knows him well chimed 
in: “Don’t you believe it.” All the rec- 
ommendations that came to the Board 
spoke of his dependability, steadfastness, 
and sincerity. 

Jean is equally modest about disclaim- 
ing any “born to be a missionary” 
Although she used to have long talks 
about it with her father—Presbyterian- 
minister Joe N. Everheart of Clarksville, 
Texas—she entered Texas State College 
for Women at Denton, Texas, intending 
to become a home economist. Her first 
two years in college served chiefly to con- 
vince her that she’d been brought up to 
be too serious—the other girls seemed to 
have so much fun with dates and clothes 
that she began to have a sense of mixed 
values. But about midway through her 
course she decided her work in chemistry 
and textiles was “all so futile” and made 
up her mind to transfer to Trinity, 4 
Presbyterian college. 

John thinks he’s a very lucky fellow 
to have met someone so ideally suited 
for their mutual career. When the SS 
Argentina sailed away from the dock on 
July 15, it carried two happy, hopeful. 
and consecrated people. 
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Presbyterians Act 
On Protestant DP Crisis 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is 
starting to do its part to get Protestant 
DP’s into the United States. Although 
the Protestant DP problem has not yet 
been solved, there were indications last 
month that non-Lutheran Protestants 
might still have a chance to assume re- 
sponsibility for their fair share of the 
205,000 displaced persons which the 
United States is going to take in before 
June 30, 1950. 

The Presbyterian Church has 
pledged itself to take in at least 2,000 
DP’s between June 30, 1949, and June 30, 
1950. Before the current drive started 
(P.L., July 23), Presbyterians had been 
credited for a whole year with only some 
160 specific assurances by Church World 
Service, interdenominational relief agency 
which was handling most of the Protestant 
DP requests. 

But since the drive started July 5, 
Presbyterians throughout the country have 
upped this small total by more than 150 
per cent. As of August 22, seven weeks 
after the drive started, Presbyterians had 
sent in 242 specific assurances through 
Church World Service and the Church’s 
new DP committee. Biggest weeks were 
the last in July, when over sixty assur- 
imces were sent in, and the first week in 
\ugust, when more than seventy requests 
for DP families were received. 

By August 15, individuals, churches, 
and church groups in the Synod of New 
York had sent in the most actual assur- 
ances to the Church’s DP committee— 
forty-two. Assurances from the Synod of 
Pennsylvania numbered twenty-five; West 
Virginia, twenty-two; Illinois and Ohio, 
twenty-one; Washington, eighteen; New 
Jersey, sixteen; Iowa, fourteen: Oregon 
and Oklahoma, thirteen; Missouri, twelve, 
and Minnesota, ten. Only from one to 
nine assurances were sent in by churches 
and individuals in each of thirteen synods, 
and, as of August 15, ten synods were 
hot even represented by one assurance sent 
to the Presbyterian DP committee. 

The drive for DP assurances has brought 
action from many sources. The National 
Council of Presbyterian Men has backed 
up its full support of the drive with 
pledges of as surances from presbytery and 
local chapters. The Rochester, New York, 
Presbytery Council has pledged twenty- 
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five assurances. In Oklahoma, Council 
vice-president Hal A. McNutt has helped 
secure assurances for seven families. The 
McNutt family is taking one, and Okla- 
homa City Presbytery churches are taking 
six so far. 

In Seattle, Washington, recently, 
University Presbyterian Church pastor 
David Cowie announced to his congrega- 
tion at the first of two Sunday services 
that the session had voted assurances for 
three DP families. At the second service 
that day he made the same announcement 
but with an important addition. After the 
first service an ex-GI member of the con- 
gregation had made a promise—“If the 
church will bring over these three fami- 
lies, I will give $3,000 to pay for the 
transportation of five additional families. 
This money I saved while I was in the 
service, and since I now have a good job, 
I don’t need this money for myself and 
want to use it in this way.” The Uni- 
versity Presbyterian Church is preparing 
assurances for five additional families, 

News like this was encouraging to mod- 
est, hardworking Dr. James Nicol, former 
Presbyterian missionary leader in the Near 
East who is now acting as secretary of 
the Church’s DP committee. Dr. Nicol 
hopes that churches, individuals, and 
groups who want to take DP families will 
send in their specific assurances at the 
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Christians in South Korea announce defiance of Communist attempts to take 


over their country after departure of U. S. troops. 
capital of one-year-old Korean Republic. 


demonstration in stadium at Seoul, 





latest before March 1, 1950, because of 
the time element in bringing the families 
to the U.S. 

“If that is to be done,” he adds, “we 
will have twenty-five weeks beginning 
September first. We need a steady flow 
of assurances at the rate of seventy-five 
a week to do the job. Reports from all 
parts of the Church indicate a determina- 
tion to pursue this work with vigor. We 
have no fear concerning the result.” 


Religious Groups Back 


World Council Stand 


The World Council of Churches’ re- 
cent statement condemning totalitarianism 
and demanding real religious freedom 
(P.L., Aug. 6) was echoed by many 
groups throughout the world in the six 
weeks since the World Council’s Central 
Committee met in England. 

Late in July, the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, representing forty-seven denom- 
inations in twenty-three countries, met in 
Oxford, England. The federation’s execu- 
tive committee endorsed the World Coun- 
cil stand and then went on to issue an 
even more strongly-worded condemnation 
of Communism and other totalitarian 
regimes. 

The Lutheran statement said in part, 
“The Church of God cannot keep silent 
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when the liberty of men is endangered as 
it is today. There can be no compromise 
with any effort to organize a social order 
that infringes upon the individual freedom 
. .. of human beings created in the like- 
ness of God.... 

“No State ought to be respected and 
obeyed which attempts to usurp the sov- 
ereign power of the Most High... . Peace 
in human society and among the nations 
cannot be achieved by regimes which ig- 
nore the eternal laws of God. True free- 
dom cannot exist within a political system 
which refuses to concede that loyalty to 
God precedes all earthly loyalties. .. .” 

In Buenos Aires, Latin American 
Protestants at the Inter-American Evan- 
gelical Conference (see page 12) sent a 
message to their 3,000,000 fellow church- 
men which denounced as “anti-Christian 
and anti-human” any political, social, or 
economic system which “diminishes or 
exploits the human personality or prevents 
its free expression.” The statement said 
further, “We declare that liberty is not a 
favor granted by human authority but an 
attribute inherent in the God-given per- 
sonality; that freedom of conscience and 
of religion should be considered the basis 
of all other freedoms. .. .” 

In Tokyo last month, the United 
Church of Christ in Japan declared that 
Communism is “unacceptable” to true 
Christians. A statement by the church’s 
executive committee said further about 
Communism, “Its basic philosophy . . . is 
anti-religious. In its practice it advo- 
cates class struggle . . . and tries to effect 
social revolution by means of direct ac- 
tion and class dictatorship. All these are 
at variance with Christianity. .. .” 

And in the legendary land of Tibet, 
the spiritual ruler of central Asia, the 
twelve-year-old Dalai Lama, last month 
declared a religious war against Com- 


munism. He was reported to have called 
together more than 100 of his “high 
priests” to pray for the deliverance of his 
people from the Communist hordes. 


Head Chosen for Japan’s 


Christian University 


The long-talked-about International 
Christian University in Japan came one 
step nearer to reality last month when 
Dr. Hackiro Yuasa, outstanding Japanese 
educator, entomologist, and Christian 
leader, was named president of the new 
Institution, to be established near Tokyo 
in 1951. 

Dr. Yuasa came to the United States 
from Japan as a young man, studied and 
taught in colleges and universities here 
and in Europe. He returned to Japan in 
1924 and under pressure from the govern- 
ment resigned from the presidency of 
Doshisha University in 1937. He was ona 
lecture tour in this country when war 
broke out, and he remained here at his 
own request until 1947. He has been back 
at Doshisha University since then. 

Dr. Yuasa’s appointment was an- 
nounced by Methodist missions leader, 
Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, who is presi- 
dent of the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation. Dr. Diffendorfer 
also told of other plans now under way 
for the new school which will contain a 
four-year liberal arts college for 600 stu- 
dents and graduate school for 1,500 stu- 
dents. 

A ten-million-dollar fund-raising cam- 
paign was launched by the foundation last 
month for the initial units of the school. 


Strength in Numbers 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Mendenhall, of 
Nine Points, Pennsylvania, have done more 
than their share toward making the old 
Middle Octorara Presbyterian Church a 
powerful force in their rural Lancaster 
County community. When they joined the 
church in 1893, the Mendenhalls became 


the first of four generations of active 
church workers. At present, many of their 
34 descendants (see below) are church 
officers and organization heads. All are 
enrolled in church school classes. 

The Mendenhall clan does a good job 
of making church-going a family affair. 
Not only can they be seen in the pews 
every Sunday, but they are active in the 
board of trustees, the choir, Christian 
Endeavor, and other church groups. One 
of them is a ruling elder; several others 
are treasurers of various funds; some are 
church school teachers. 


Nevada Church Has 
Unique Boy Scout Troop 


Many Presbyterian churches sponsor 
Boy Scout troops, but a New Life Move- 
ment church in Reno, Nevada, is the only 
church in the country with a troop for 
shut-ins. 

This new type of Scout troop is spon- 
sored by the local chapter of Presbyterian 
Men in St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Reno, which was founded last October 
and organized in January with 115 charter 
members. 

The Scout troop, Tribe No. 110 of 
the Nevada area Boy Scouts, has ten mem- 
bers, ranging in age from eight to eighteen. 
All ten are unable to leave their homes 
to participate in regular Scout activities. 

Idea for this unusual troop was devel- 
oped by district Cub Scout official Mr. 
Walter Parsons several months ago. The 
idea met with area and national approval, 
and Troop 110 has recently received a 
special charter. Although it is sponsored 
by a Presbyterian church group, it is non- 
sectarian. 

Advisers to the troop are called “friend- 
counsellors,” and have been trained for 
the more specialized work of the tribe. 
Tribe members receive the usual Scout 
awards and, whenever possible, follow the 
regular Scout program in their homes. 
The “friend-counsellors” visit the homes 
of each tribe member once a week. 














Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mendenhall (center rear) meet with their family after service at Middle Octorara Presbyterian Church. 
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Church and Communism 





We Cannot Quit in China 


Now that the Communists seem to 
be on their way to complete control 
over China, many Christians are won- 
dering whether the many optimistic 
reports on the status of Christian work 
in China since the beginning of the 
year were premature. In the following 
article one of the Presbyterian Church’s 
leading China missionaries, Dr. Stan- 
ton Lautenschlager, answers some of 
the questions that are being asked. Dr. 
Lautenschlager is now in the United 
States after a six-month evangelism 
tour of China for the New Life Move- 


ment. —THE EDITORS 


M= THAN HALF OF CHINA is now 
communist - controlled. In_ five 
weeks the Reds captured five prov- 
inces. The two ancient capitals, Peiping 
and Nanking, and the world’s fourth 
largest city, Shanghai, are now in Com- 
munist hands. There are good men in 
the Nationalist government, but they 
are often powerless in the grip of cor- 
rupt elements. Many of the higher 
officials have become millionaires. They 
failed to make necessary land reforms 
or to curb the greed of the profiteers. 
They refuse to give their ill-gotten 
gains to fight the Communists and then 
expect the under-paid and under-fed 
peasant armies to do the job. In fifteen 
great cities I found few who believed 
that the Nationalist government could 
survive. 


If Communist victory is inevita- 
ble, Christianity must carry on or close 
shop with one-fourth of the human 
race. 

Many ask whether China will be 
controlled by Russia and if Christian- 
ity will be eliminated. China never has 
been, and I believe never will be, dom- 
inated long by any foreign nation. In 
spite of Mao-Tsu Tung’s declaration 
that Russia is China’s only sincere 
friend, the new regime will need help 
from other countries. When that help 
is asked for, one can only hope it will 
be sincerely given and that then we can 
bargain for guarantees of fundamental 
human freedoms. This is better than 
to make China into a permanent en- 
emy. Only one friend means obedience 
to that friend. That cannot be Chinese 
policy for long. 


Can the Church and missions sur- 
vive? Here are a few testimonials. A 
missionary director of a rural service 
union writes: “Our brief experience 
with the new regime indicates that our 
varied program will make the church a 
welcome institution in the new order.” 
The Chinese head of a Christian hos- 
pital in Mukden told me that many 
things must be done in China which 
only the Communists are proposing to 
do and that he believed co-operation 
was both possible and imperative. 


Another letter says, “Everything de- 
pends on the right outlock. The situa- 
tion is much better than statistics 
would show. I think there are fine 
possibilities and I hope we will 
be around to take advantage of them.” 
From Hangchow my brother writes, 
“We aim to help without being prom- 
inent. . . . I still believe Christian 
private institutions will be able to serve 
in the new era.” 


Recently, I spent six months preach- 
ing in China. The response was amaz- 
ing. Altogether, in 120 schools, we had 
Over 3,000 reconsecrations, 2,000 de- 
cisions to become Christians, and sev- 
eral hundred to go into full-time Chris- 
tian work. In Chengtu, West China, 
there were over 1,000 decisions, among 
whom were seventy nurses. At one 
faculty meeting seven teachers decided 
to become Christians. 


In Chungking, I could accept only 
half of my invitations. An aged mis- 
sionary said, “We have now twice the 
churches we had before the war, and 
they are all full. The whole province 
is wide open to the Gospel. I have 
never seen anything like it.” In Nan- 
king, due to the civil war, our meet- 
ings were limited to three days. On 
the third day, 1,400 students came, 
and over 400 made decisions. 


In Shanghai, with civil war at the 
gates, four hundred students from our 
two Presbyterian schools attended a 
meeting. Over 100 made decisions. 
Then some of the student leaders 
pledged themselves to carry on their 
Christian work even if they had to go 
underground. 


If anyone can meet the challenge of 
Chinese Communism, the Chinese 
Christians can. Churches are buying 
farms for their pastors where they can 
help them earn a living if the Com- 
munists refuse to let the church sup- 
port them. They are creating co- 
operative farms on which Christian 
leaders can live and from which they 
can propagate their gospel. 


New groups of fellowships have 
arisen called “The Jesus Family.” 


They now have some 20,000 members 
in 400 centers. They take Jesus lit- 
erally. They give 60 per cent of what 
they earn to charity and 4o per cent to 
communal living and live together in 
the simplest fashion. 


In some places persecution has been 
terrible. Pastors have been tortured 
and property confiscated. Over seventy 
Roman Catholic priests have been re- 
ported killed. But little of this has 
happened in the last two years. The 
terrible mass trials have been largely 
given up. Persecution of Protestants 
has been much less severe. As far as I 
know, no American Protestant mis- 
sionary has been killed. Now that the 
Pope has ordered excommunicated all 
Catholics who associate with the Com- 
munists, the Christian mission may be 
jeopardized, as three-fourths of the 
Christians in China are Catholics. 


Today there are still 700 foreign 
priests in Communist China. Hundreds 
of Protestants are also staying on, 
among whom are seventy Presbyterian 
missionaries. Another hundred expect 
to stay if and when the Communists 
take over. All the missionaries going 
to China this fall know that they will 
likely be working under the new regime. 


At first some Chinese Christian lead- 
ers thought it safest for them if the 
missionaries left, but now they gen- 
erally urge all to stay who can. For 
centuries our missionaries worked in 
Moslem lands. Many were killed; 
churches and schools were confiscated; 
converts were few, but we never quit. 
We cannot quit now in China. 


—STANTON LAUTENSCHLAGER 
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teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
every pastor and lay teacher who uses 
this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
entertaining series of motion pictures 
made for the Church by “Cathedral,” the 
most experienced producer of religious 


films. 
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6. First Missionary Journey (30 min) $8 
7. Stoning at Lystra (30 min) $8 
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8. Second Missionary Journey 
9. Paul in Corinth 
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American Protestants 
Meet in Argentina 


The first South American meeting o 
Protestants to attain continent-wide pro- 
portions was held during the last two 
weeks in July, when churchmen from 
seventeen Latin American countries met 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, to map out a 
plan to strengthen Protestant Christianity 
in the Spanish-speaking countries of 
America. The parley was called the Inter- 
American Evangelical Conference. 

Most-discussed were: (1) the 
present status of Protestant churches in 
Spanish-American countries; (2) the spe- 
cial mission of Protestantism in Latin 
America, and (3) Protestant-Roman Cath- 
olic relations. 

Delegates agreed that the church should 
uphold the basic freedoms of conscience, 
thought, and religion (see page 9g), con- 
demn exploitation of man by man, and 
fight the evils of alcoholism and gam- 
bling. 

They also submitted reports on the 
growth of Protestantism in their respec- 
tive nations. Brazil, a Portuguese-speak- 
ing nation, has the largest number of Prot- 
estants in South America —about one 
million. Among the Spanish-speaking 
countries, Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, 
and Cuba have the most Protestants, rang- 
ing from 54,000 to 140,000. 

Religious leaders from the United States 
and Europe also attended the important 
sessions. Among them were Dr. Marc 
Boegner, president of the Federation of 
the French Reformed Churches, and Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and head of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. Both men 


issues 


flew to Buenos Aires from Chichester, 
England, where they had been attending 


the World Council of Churches’ Central 
Committee meeting. They brought a 
message from the World Council support- 
ing the work of the Protestant churches of 
South America, 

At the opening session of the con- 
ference, which was attended by 6.000 
delegates, Dr. Mackay, speaking in fluent 
Spanish, said that secularism is among 
the greatest problems facing the churches 
of Latin America. 

Recalling meetings of Latin American 
Protestants in 1925 and 1929 at Monte- 
video, Havana, and elsewhere, Dr. Mackay 
declared that the present conference 
marked the first time that a Latin Ameri- 
can assembly had attained continent-wide 
proportions. 

“Truly,” he commented, “there has 
been a real awakening of the church in 
the Hispanic countries of America.” 

One of the most important declarations 
submitted to the conference came from 
the Argentine delegation. This stressed 
that a great field for Protestant evan- 
gelism lies among “a very large propor 
tion” of the South American population 
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“which practices no religion at all.” 

The Argentine delegation also warned 
that while “the Roman Catholic system” 
in South America was to be combatted, 
Protestants should not oppose individual 
Catholics, “who were often sincere in 
their beliefs.” 

Also on the subject of Catholicism, one 
of the speakers, the Reverend Samuel S. 
Visini, of Argentina, declared that mutual 
ignorance of each other is the cause of 
misunderstandings between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 

A six-day session on Christian Curricu- 
lum preceded the Inter-American Confer- 
ence. Here Protestant leaders emphasized 
the need for international and interdenom- 
inational cooperation in promoting evan- 
gelistic work in the Latin American coun- 
tries. Discussions at the conference 
touched all types of evangelical educa- 
tional establishments, including day 
schools, youth organizations, and vacation 
schools and camps. 


Five-minute Sermons 


“T believe that a thirty-minute sermon 
can be condensed into five minutes with- 
out losing any of the essentials,” said the 
Reverend Prince A. Eades, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Greenville, 
Tennessee, recently. 

He has initiated the plan of giving only 
five-minute sermons at the Sunday morn- 
ing and evening services at his church. 
“The response has been good,” Mr. Eades 
comments. “A noticeable difference in the 
large number of parents with small chil- 
dren attending has been observed. At- 
tendance at services has increased during 
the summer months, instead of decreasing 
as it usually does.” 


Taxis, Buses, Planes 


Keep Churches Filled 


The old excuse “I didn’t get to church 
because I hadn’t any way of getting there” 
doesn’t hold much weight these days, not 
in some towns, anyway. 

In Coldwater, Michigan, and in Angola, 
Indiana, churchgoers can take taxis to 
their churches without paying a cent. So 
far the idea has worked out well. The 
taxis are getting more week-day business, 
ind local ministers are pleased with the 
increasing number of people getting to 
church even on the hottest Sundays. 

Another plan to encourage people to 
get out for church services got underway 
lat month in Greenville, Texas. The 
manager of the Greenville Bus Company 
ind the town’s mayor have worked out an 
rangement by which people riding to 
church on the buses are presented with a 
card entitling them to a free ride home. 

The Board of Trustees at the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Riverside, Califor- 
hia, recently organized a service for those 
who need either regular or emergency 
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transportation to and from church on Sun- 
days. The project was especially pro- 
vided to aid elderly members of the con- 
gregation who might otherwise have to 
walk or miss church entirely. 

The most unusual new way to get to 
church, however, is being tried out in 
farming areas of Illinois and Indiana. 
There last month a group of farmers own- 
ing their own airplanes organized a “go- 
to-church airplane club.” The first fly-in 
was held when 100 of the farmers met at 
the Horace, Illinois, Baptist church. This 
was followed by a trip to the Grandview 
Presbyterian Church at Paris, Illinois. 





t 4 
Benevolence Giving Still Up 
Presbyterian Church giving for 

General Assembly -approved causes 

continues to run ahead of 1948 fig- 

ures. Here are the totals for the 
first six months of the year. 
1949 $4.1 
1948 3,5 

The difference is $620,605, an in- 

crease of 17.7 per cent. 








————s 





Special Events Liven 


Summer in Local Churches 

Some churches helped to keep up at- 
tendance this summer with taxis, buses, 
and planes (see above). Others in Michi- 
gan, California, and Texas started sum- 
mer drive-in services for vacation-bound 
worshippers. And here and there during 
the past few weeks Presbyterians dis- 
turbed the hot summer quiet with special 
services and events. 

Addison H. Clark can’t remember a 
time when he wasn’t a member of the 
church school at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Westfield, New Jersey. Back in 
1873, Addison was first brought to the 
church school, and at the age of two 
joined the infants’ roll. He’s been attend- 
ing ever since. 

At a special ceremony this summer 
the Westfield Presbyterians honored Mr. 
Clark for his long—seventy-six years— 
and faithful—treasurer for fifty years— 
service, and presented him with a silver 
plaque. 

Presbyterian lavman Louis A. Bowman 
has a special spot in his heart for the 
Norman B. Barr Camp on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Forty years 
ago, he, Dr. Barr, prominent Chicago 
Presbyterian minister, and others founded 
the camp for underprivileged children and 
for families of very moderate means. Mr. 
Bowman, an elder in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Oak Park, Illinois, 
served as the camp’s vice president for 
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twelve years, president for twenty-five 
years, and is now president emeritus, 

This summer a new chapel was com. 
pleted at camp Norman B. Barr. The 
Board of Directors had no trouble decid. 
ing what the new building should be 
called; at ceremonies last month it was 
dedicated as the Bowman Chapel. 

Missionaries, too, were honored for 
their service to the Church this summer, 
In Arizona, all the active ministers of 
the Northern Arizona Presbytery came to 
a special service at the church at the 
Navajo Mission, Chinle, Arizona to honor 
the Reverend Charles Bysegger and his 
wife for twenty-five years of service at 
the Chinle mission station. 

Also recently honored was Dr. Edwin C, 
Cort, famous Presbyterian medical mis- 
sionary to Siam, who retired after forty- 
one years of service. Before he left Siam, 
the ministry of Public Health there gave 
him a jeweled First Class Public Health 
Medal for his success in reducing the 
malaria death rate to the lowest known 
in the history of Siam. 

At the First Presbyterian Church, 
Corning, New York, members are looking 
back on one of the best picnics they've 
had in years. Explained their pastor, the 
Reverend Paul H. Hazlett, Jr., “Our 
church has struggled to keep alive the old 
fashioned Sunday school picnic but with 
poor success. This year we made a deter- 
mined effort to revive the institution of a 
church picnic. 

“All organizations were asked to leave 
separate picnics out of their programs 
and unite in this total church affair. ... 
It turned out to be a notable success 
with 200 children and adults attending. 

. . We played all the old favorites such 
as three-legged, sack, and the wheelbar- 
rew races, and had a great time. . . .” 

Three Protestant churches in the small 
town of Middle Point, Ohio, got together 
for the Daily Vacation Bible School again 
this summer. According to the Reverend 
Philip Bembower, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church there, one thing 
which contributed to the success of this 
year’s school was the “Time and Talents” 
project of the junior department. 

By using their own time at home, 
and their talent at making plaster of paris 
plaques, statuettes, and mottoes, the boys 
and girls netted $11.95. They had orig- 
inally been given a mould and less than 
a dollar’s worth of the plaster. The money 
was sent to Church World Service to be 
used for children’s relief work. 

Members of the First Congregational 


| Church of West Pittston, Pennsylvania, 


weren’t sure just where they were going 
to meet for worship this summer, since 
their building was undergoing extensive 
repairs and couldn’t be used. Presby- 
terians came to their rescue by inviting 
the Congregationalists to worship with 
them at the First Presbyterian Church. 
All summer, the two denominations 
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worshipped together, the ministers taking 
turns at the pulpit. The church schools 
also united. As Harry E. Lutz, clerk of 
session at the First Presbyterian Church, 
said, “During the summer we both would 
have small congregations. Now, we are 
one big congregation, one big family in 
the House of God. It has worked out 
very nicely. 

Churches were also celebrating anni- 
versaries this summer. The First Presby- 
terian Church at Abilene, Kansas, had its 
eightieth anniversary and in this time 
had had only six pastors, which, according 
to Pastor David Townley, is an unusual 
record for the Midwest. 

For a whole week the congregation of 
the Neshannock Presbyterian Church of 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, forgot 
the summer heat while they enjoyed their 
Sesqui-Centennial celebration. 

They had special children’s day serv- 
ices, a colorful pageant depicting the 
church’s colorful history from the time 
the church building was a log cabin to 
the present. 


Pastors’ Wives 

“There are many preachers who wonder 
why they don’t get appointed to larger 
churches. Often it is the wife who is at 
fault because she talks too much.” 

The woman issuing this caution was 
Mrs. Joseph M. Connally of McKinney, 
Texas, speaking to pastors’ wives at the 
annual Texas Pastors’ School at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas. A Meth- 
odist minister’s wife herself, Mrs. Con- 
nally’s lecture was one in a series on 
“Problems of Pastors’ Wives,” a new 
course at the school this year. 

She reminded the women that as preach- 
ers’ wives, they heard lots of things about 





church members. Loose talk by a clergy 
man’s wife is bad enougk in a small 
church, she said, but even worse in a 
larger parish where there are more people 
to talk about. 

“People just expect a preacher and his 
wife and family to be better than others. 
I guess it’s just an innate desire by the 
members to have someone they can hold 
up as an example to others,” she said. 


Princeton Seminary Choir 


Completes Summer Tour 


Thousands of people in northeastern 
Canada and the United States this sum- 
mer heard the words and music of the 
Presbyterian Church’s singing evangelists, 
the Princeton Seminary Choir. 

For the fourth straight year, the 
twenty-four-man group travelled more 
than 5,000 miles singing for people in 
churches, youth camps, and small towns, 
This year the choir carried its message to 
fifty-three churches, six youth camps, five 
hospitals, three colleges, three high 
schools, a reformatory, and several civic 
groups. They also made five radio ap- 
pearances. In addition to New York and 
the New England states, the choir sang in 
four Canadian provinces—Ontario, Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

The singing seminary students, under 
the direction of Dr. David H. Jones, again 
had many of the heart-warming experi- 
ences characteristic of last year’s trip 
through the Northwest. In New Bruns- 
wick, one of their hostesses wheeled out a 
washing machine at midnight to help two 








Church painting season is still on. Recently it was a church (P. L., July 23). 
This time it’s a manse. Thirty-one members of the Mount Ida Presbyterian Church, 


Davenport, lowa, painted their new pastor’s house in a little over forty-four minutes. 
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NEWS 


choir members with a week’s laundry. 
When most of the choir fell sick in east- 
ern Quebec, a dozen housewives in the 
town cheerfully became nurses. As one of 
the choir members said, “While people 
as a whole may not examine, discuss, or 
inquire into their religion, they practice it 
many times as if by instinct.” 


Missions Board Appoints 
Women’s Work Secretary 


The “big three” of women’s work on 
the Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. has a new member this month. 
She is Miss Elsie Penfield, who succeeded 
Miss Ann Elizabeth Taylor as secretary 
of the National Missions Board’s depart- 
ment of women’s work. Miss Taylor com- 
pleted twenty-six years of service before 
she left the post. 

The new secretary will join Miss Mil- 
dred Roe of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Miss Margaret Shannon of the 
Foreign Missions Board as women’s work 
leaders in the Church’s three largest agen- 
cies. Miss Penfield is a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, and was dean of women at 
Carroll College in Waukesha before join- 
ing the National Missions Board. She was 
active in various church and civic groups 
in the State of Wisconsin. 


Job Changes Affect 
Three Presbyterians 


Three busy Presbyterians made news 
last month because of job changes. 

After twenty-three years among the 
Navajos in Arizona, Dr. Clarence G. 
Salsbury, the famous medical missionary, 
announced that he is going to retire next 
spring. Dr. Salsbury, or “Dr. Big,” as 
his thousands of Indian friends call him, 
will leave his post as head of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Ganado Mission and med- 
ical director of the mission’s Sage Me- 
morial Hospital. Dr. Salsbury went to 
Ganado in 1926 on temporary assignment 
but stayed to develop the then-tiny sta- 
tion into one of the finest of its kind in 
the world. 

Early this month U.S. Navy Chaplain 
Stanton W. Salisbury will take over as 
the Navy’s new Chief of Chaplains and 
Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel. Cap- 
tain Salisbury will succeed Rear Admiral 
W. N. Thomas who will retire after thirty- 
one vears of active service. Chaplain 
Salisbury will be promoted to the rank 
of Rear Admiral when he takes his new 
post. He has been a chaplain in both the 
Army and the Navy, and was on the 
U.S.S. Pennsylvania at Pearl Harbor. 

Last month, the Reverend Dr. Gene 


Stone, field director for the Presbyterian 
Church’s largest presbytery (Philadel- 
phia), moved to Columbus, Ohio, to start 
in on his new job as general secretary of 
the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, North America department of 
the World Christian Endeavor Union. 
world-wide Christian youth movement 
with a membership of some 3,000,000 in 
fifty national unions. Dr. Stone has been 
active in Christian Endeavor work for 
over twenty-five years. 


Christmas in July 


The temperature was pushing 100 in 
Dover, New Jersey, on the last Sunday in 
July. But members of the First Memorial 
Presbyterian Church were celebrating 
Christmas with carols, gifts, a tree, and 
all the trimmings. 

The Dover “Christmas in July” is a 
takeoff from another pseudo-yule celebra- 
tion, “Christmas in the spring,” which 
was observed last April in Hangchow, 
China, by the church’s missionaries, the 
Reverend and Mrs. Charles C. West, and 
their young son, Russell. The Wests 
missed a real Christmas celebration in De- 
cember because packages from home didn’t 
arrive until spring. 











Trimming tree for “Christmas in July” 
at First Memorial Church, Dover, N. J. 


So this year the folks back in Dover 
prepared the Wests’ packages in time and 
gave them a gala send-off. Church mem- 
bers had cut down a tree, and the children 
of the church school had decorated it. 
During morning worship, the pastor, the 
Reverend Hugh M. Miller, spoke on the 
subject, “It’s Always Christmas.” Almost 
300 gifts for the Wests and their Chinese 
friends were placed under the lighted tree 

At present Mr. West is teaching in 
Cheeloo University in Communist-occu- 
pied Hangchow. 
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A Christian View of Labor 


“Labor is people—human beings—who have a right to . . . a voice 


in the affairs of life.” Standards of love and justice must prevail. 








By WILLIAM A. SPURRIER 


[' IS NOT AN EXAGGERATION to say that 
in urban areas the Protestant Church 
has been washed up on the banks of the 
middle and upper classes. The rank and 
file of labor are not members of the Prot- 
estant Church. This is not to say that 
labor is atheistic. It is merely to point out 
that the appeal, the support, and the con- 
gregations of our churches consist largely 
of the middle and upper strata of our 
society. For this reason, many church 
people today are conservative and suspi- 
cious towards labor. 

Of course, there are some exceptions, 
and our Christian religion severely chal- 
lenges our middle-class complacency and 
hypocrisy. That we are complacent, proud, 
and self-righteous is proved very easily 
by the indignation and storm that is 
raised whenever a minister preaches a 
sermon on the labor situation. (I am as- 
suming that most ministers on Labor Day 
do not preach anti-labor polemics—though 
a noted New York clergyman was ap- 
plauded by hands and cheers when he did. ) 


“Keep religion out of politics” 

The protest most ministers receive 
about their Labor Day sermons reveals 
a guilty conscience on the part of the 
congregation. We are the congregation. 
And what do we say? We say, “Give us 
something spiritual,” “For heaven’s sake, 
keep religion out of economics and poli- 
tics.” When we say this, we really are 
declaring our religious barrenness. We are, 
in effect, saying, “Christianity is O. K. 
if it doesn’t meddle ip our attitudes, be- 
liefs, and actions.” The answer to us is 
that if Christianity has nothing to say 
about economics, labor problems, politics, 
etc., then it has nothing to say about 
anything else in life. Perhaps our demand 
IS One reason why the critics of Chris- 
tianity charge us with being weak, luke- 
Warm, and insincere. 
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But this need not be so. If we want 
to take our religion seriously, it can be 
of great help to us. Christianity has much 
to guide us in the problem of labor- 
management relations. First as always, 
Christianity tells us to begin with our- 
selves—self-criticism. It thereby reminds 
us that because we are of the middle and 
upper classes, we are relatively secure 
economically, and therefore tend to be 
conservative and resist change. 


Prejudices must be overcome 

We are already prejudiced in advance, 
and self-interest is strong because we re- 
gard the labor movement (or anything 
new) as a threat to our security. Thus, we 
are likely to imagine that we are more 
right than we really are, and our op- 
ponents more wrong than they really are. 
It is essential that we be aware of this 
prejudice and take steps to overcome it. 

The second thing Christianity tells us 
is that our attitude toward labor is also 
largely caused by our attitude about eco- 
nomics. Most of us are firm believers in 
what is popularly called “free enter- 
prise capitalism.” Because all other coun- 
tries in the world seem to be in such 
an economic mess, because of our com- 
parative high standard of living, and be- 
cause of the rise of Communism, we tend 
to deify our system. We believe it is the 
economic system. And often we even 
equate it with democracy and Christianity. 


We have no perfect system 

But our Christian faith reminds us that 
no economic system is perfect, and none 
ever will be. At no point in history, says 
Christianity, can man ever say, “Let us 
stop here and secure our system— it’s the 
best in the world, so let’s keep it.” Any 
system which tries to defy change and 
improvement will destroy itself. The 
harder it tries to preserve the status quo 
the faster it will die. Thus our Christian 
religion reminds us that life is dynamic, 
is and must be ever-changing. And that 


means economic change, too. Labor pro- 
poses changes in our economic life. If we 
do not want change, we will be against 
labor. If, as Christianity insists, change is 
necessary, then our job is to find out what 
changes are good and what are bad. This 
leads to the third contribution of Chris- 
tianity. 

The third job of the Christian is to 
find out the facts and issues of the labor- 
management problem. This is not easy 
since most of the sources of our informa- 
tion—the press and radio—do not give us 
an adequate picture; commentators are 
the least reliable. The majority of news- 
papers are on management’s side. Most of 
their accounts are true—as far as they go. 
It is what they do not print which re- 
veals their bias. For example, a strike 
occurs. The majority of papers will say 
that the cause of the strike is labor's 
demand for a two-dollar-per-day wage in- 
crease. Period. It does not tell us the 
average yearly wage of the strikers, 
whether they work a full fifty weeks or 
only six to eight months. 


Labor has prejudices, too 

Pro-labor papers aren’t much better. 
They usually describe an unsettled strike 
as due solely to President X’s “intransi- 
gence” or “reactionary policies” and then 
go on to mention the industry’s huge 
profits (usually before taxes). Their re- 
porting omits the complex problems man- 
agement faces: expansion, competition, 
fluctuating market, etc. 

We cannot make intelligent ethical de- 
cisions unless we know a great deal about 
the issues involved. In addition to poor 
reporting, most of us are lazy. We read 
the headlines about a labor-management 
dispute, stop right there, and begin to 
mutter something about “There goes labor 
again—a bunch of greedy, dangerous rad- 
icals.” We do not read about capital going 
on sit-down strikes, clever delays in pro- 
duction, subtle division of profits to inter- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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To learn workingmen’s problems he 
talks to men like machinist Joe Young. 











Missionary Circle members earn money 
by making and selling religious plaques. 
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orkingman’s Minister 


The industrial town of San Jacinto, Texas, is firmly behind its young 


minister and his ideas for good employer-employee relations. 


THIRTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD ex-navy chap- 

lain has some “energized” ideas in 
motion out in Jacinto City on the out- 
skirts of Houston, Texas, that are chasing 
away any semblance of small-town dol- 
drums. 

For this man, the Reverend F. K. Mul- 
lendore, pastor of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, responsibility goes much further 
than the immediate scope of his pulpit. 

There are no inactive members in his 
congregation, Mr. Mullendore says proud- 
ly. Adults spend hours each week spon- 
soring activities that reach 170 young 
people in the community. It is not uncom- 
mon for the entire congregation to chip in 
and help when things need doing, such as 
building or repairing. 

The young minister’s spark-plugging 
seems to have begun just after Pearl 
Harbor when, on his first pastorate in 
Clinton, Oklahoma, prior to joining the 
navy for a three-year stretch, the Gov- 
ernment built a naval air station there. 


The city fathers viewed the “invasion” 
with alarm and went into a huddle on 
problems they feared the station would 
bring to the town’s youth. 

The young clergyman came forward 
with an idea for a youth center. Backed 
by civic organizations and city council, 
“Teen Town” soon became a reality, with 
a lounge, dance floor, and game room. It 
had its own governing body of council, 
mayor, and chief of police. Every last one 
of the 300 local teen-agers joined. And it 
is still a going concern. 


Church without a floor 


When he was discharged from the navy, 
the former chaplain heard about a little 
church just starting in Jacinto City and 
decided that that was what he wanted. 
He arrived there in October, 1946, finding 
the congregation meeting in a_ building 
which had no floors, pews, or other 
equipment. 

Organized in April, 1946, with 20 chat- 
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ter members, the church doubled its 
membership in one year. The following 
year membership again doubled. The 
church is still growing so fast that a new 
$10,000 addition has just been completed 
with $3,000 of the work done voluntarily 
by skilled craftsmen in the congregation. 

Mr. Mullendore has a particular inter- 
est in the problems of labor. He is a 
member of the steering committee of 
the Church-Labor Fellowship of Harris 
County. 


Bring the church to workmen 

“Recognizing that the industrial work- 
ers are the largest unchurched segment of 
our population and therefore more easily 
led astray by subversive propaganda, I 
regard it as both a Christian and a patri- 
otic duty to bring the influence of the 
church to them,” he said. 

He plans to do it more specifically 
through his proposed Industrial Larger 
Parish. For the special benefit of indus- 
trial workers living in communities adja- 
cent to Jacinto City, Mr. Mullendore be- 
lieves the project, which will include a 
community counseling service, well baby 
clinic, day nursery, and recreation center, 
will be the only one of its kind. 

Mr. Mullendore looks more like a 
junior executive than a man of the pulpit. 
He speaks with almost boyish enthusiasm 
about his church, declaring it was not 
“missionary zeal” that prompted him to 
turn down more lucrative positions and to 
come to Jacinto City, but “because I had 
some ideas that I wanted to try out.” 

As in many small churches the money 
problem often presents itself; but Mr. 
Mullendore, with the cooperation of his 
enthusiastic congregation, usually man- 
ages to surmount the difficulty. 


Shipping pews without money 
When the church needed pews, for ex- 
ample, he located some for sale at $200. 
How to get them moved with no cash for 
shipping was the problem. The resource- 
ful pastor and two men of his church bor- 
rowed a truck from a Catholic friend. 
Then there was the time the Jacinto 
City church was given a 650-pound bell. 
But the church had no belfry. An archi- 
tect member drew plans for one; the 
Sunday school children brought dimes 
which paid for the concrete blocks needed. 
Then bids were called for: one bid was 
for $300, another for $250, and another 
for $1. The $1 bid was from a man who 
was not even a Bethany Church member. 
Born in Lenord, Texas, Mr. Mullendore 
received his B.A. degree from Trinity Uni- 
versity at San Antonio and his theological 
education at the McCormick Seminary in 
Chicago, where he was graduated in 1941. 
_ With his wife and three sons he lives 
ina G. I. house in Jacinto City. 
—_ 
Condensed from “Jacinto City Spark 
Plug” by Isabel Vestal in the Houston 
CHRONICLE MAGAZINE, 
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Mr. Mullendore points out needed improvements for the church softball diamond 
to Jacinto City Mayor Lonzo Chandler. The 16-acre field was built by volunteers. 








Members of the church-sponsored basketball team get a few pointers from their 
coach and pastor, who has built up a lively youth center for the whole community. 








The church is crowded with young people every day of the week. The youth choir 
sings under the direction of Mrs. H. R. Clark and accompanist Mrs. C. M. Vincent. 
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Without any 

charge, you may 

have a copy of “Your 

Gift that Lives.” It tells of the 
work of the American Bible 
Society, beautifully illustrated 


with scenes from many lands 
and answers 31 questions 
about American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, that 
give you an assured income 
for life. Sent postage free. 





Would you like a 
regular income for life? 


For more than 100 years, the American Bible 
Society has issued Annuity Agreements to 
thousands of men, women and children. 

In addition to obtaining a regular income, 
you have the joy of knowing that a portion of 
your Gift will, in due time, be used to further 
the worldwide work of the American Bible 
Society which, in 133 years, has distributed 
nearly 400,000,000 copies of God’s Word, 
“without note or comment or purpose of profit.” 

Is peace worth working for? Will God’s 
Word stand the test? Is there anything we can 
do to further the cause? The answer to all 
three questions is an emphatic YES! 

Even though you do not have the funds 
available today, there may come a day when 
you will want to join the other thousands 
who, from time to time, add to their Annuity 
Agreements. 

Just fill out the coupon and “Your Gift 
that Lives” will soon be in 
your hands. No charge. It’s 
free to all who write us. 






AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


AMERICAN Biste Society 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, 
“Your Gift that Lives.” PL-199 
Name 
Address a——< 
City State 
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VIEW OF LABOR 
(Continued from page 17) 


locking directorates, price-pegging, etc. 
On the other hand, if we read “liberal 
papers” (which are few), we will read 
their headlines and mutter something 
about those “Wall Street capitalists—just 
a bunch of greedy profiteers.” And so it 
goes. Information is hard to get, but we 
must try to read as much as we can from 
widely differing sources, and read between 
the lines. Of course there is no substitute 
for talking to people themselves—to la- 
bor, to management. Ask them; they will 
tell us most. 

The fourth job of the Christian is to 
remember that the whole problem goes 
far deeper than mere wages. Here Chris- 
tianity and the science of economics offer 
us insight into the deeper issues. Some of 
these issues are: Should not labor have 
some right to determine the policies of 
their company insofar as it affects living 
standards and job security, or is labor to 
be satisfied with merely material benefits? 
Are business and industry solely the re- 
sponsibility of its executives, or should 
they be a more co-operative enterprise? 
Can business be run efficiently if labor 
has a voice in determining policy? Has 
either capital or labor the justification for 
expecting absolute certainty of protection 
against unemployment or profit loss? 


The human side of the problem 


These and other related questions are 
really basic questions, for they deal with 
the human as well as the economic side 
of the problem. Intelligent decisions can- 
not be made until one has wrestled with 
these problems. And Christianity, far from 
being reactionary, is quite radical in its 
answers to some of these questions. For 
example, Christianity holds that labor can 
never be regarded as property or solely 
the means of production. Labor is people 
—human beings—who have a right to live 
and a right to have a voice in the affairs 
of life. Christianity flatly rejects the atti- 
tude which throws a few more dollars to 
laborers in the hope of satisfying them 
and keeping them quiet. This is pure 
materialism. 

Too long the workingman had no say 
in measures which affected his very liveli- 
hood. Only recently, through the labor 
union movement, has labor gained a say 
in the ordering of their lives. Christianity 
would say that such a gain is long over- 
due and that it welcomes this achieve- 
ment. The sins of capital in the past are 
being redressed. 

On the other hand, the sins of labor 
are not a few, either. Because the work- 
ingmen have been the victims of obvious 
injustice over a long period of time, they 
often imagine themselves to be more right 
than they really are and capitalists as 
more evil than they really are. All new 
movements in history tend to go to ex- 


tremes. When capitalism was born it had 
its robber barons and racketeers. At pres- 
ent, labor, like capital, commits some 
grievous wrongs. Not all unions can claim 
real democracy in them. Not all labor 
leaders can say they treat their fellow 
workers or employees as human beings, 
The majority of capitalists today are 
aware of the evils of their forefathers and 
are eager to improve the lot of their 
workers. It is only natural and right that 
there should be honest differences of 
opinion between them and labor leaders 
as to how to effect these changes. To 
accuse either side of crass insincerity and 
fraud is quite wrong. In many companies, 
management and labor have worked to- 
gether with remarkable harmony. Unfor- 
tunately, like happy marriages, these do 
not make the headlines. 


Use Christian standards to judge 


Lastly, the job of the Christian is to 
use his religion. Christianity offers us the 
power to restrain self-interest that is in 
all of us, to put on “the new man” who 
can act more objectively, be more free 
from his social attitudes. It also offers 
us the standards of love and justice— 
insights by which we can make more dis- 
cerning judgments and take more resolute 
and intelligent action. And finally, as al- 
ways, it spurs us on to new changes and 
constant improvements. No true Christian 
can ever be complacent and satisfied with 
things as they are. 

The world of tomorrow (which begins 
today) will be governed in increasing 
measure by working people. To view with 
alarm this prospect betrays a vicious 
hypocrisy and self-righteousness. Non- 
laborers have governed the world for 
centuries, and only an insane person 
could take pride in the achievement. 
Much good has been produced; much evil. 
Tomorrow more working people will have 
a voice in government. This does not 
mean that they will do any better or any 
worse, for they are no better or worse 
than other people. Nor does this mean 
that our responsibilities have ceased. 
Quite the contrary; it means that we have 
taken on some new partners whether we 
want to or not. Our responsibilities for 
the governing of life are now broader and 
subject to more criticism and more help. 
This is as it should be, for there is no one 
class or group of people wise enough or 
good enough to rule others. The business 
of living is the business of everybody. 
How well we succeed from now on will 
depend on how well everybody regards 
everybody as human beings, as selfish yet 
noble, ignorant yet wise, children of God 
who must live according to His purposes 
or perish in the fire of their own making. 





Much of material condensed for Presbyterian 
Life from author’s book Power for Action—An 
Introduction to Christian Ethics, by arrangement 
with Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New 
York. 
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More than 80 per cent of the 600 students at College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas, earn part or all their tuition. 


Mountain Scholars 


Once shut off from the rest of the country by natural barriers and 
ignorance, people of the Ozarks are finding their place in America. 


E THINK of the United States as a 

highly literate and progressive na- 
tion. Rightfully we pride ourselves that 
few countries can boast a more wide- 
spread distribution of knowledge and 
culture. 

Yet almost every section of our coun- 
try has patches of territory where the 
standard of education is woefully low, 
where aspiring young people must break 
through a hallowed tradition of ignorance. 
One of these patches has been the back 
country of the Ozark Mountains in Ar- 
kansas. Long celebrated—and misrepre- 





sented by cartoonists and gagmen—the 
cabin-folk of the Ozarks are regarded as 
a symbol of backwardness by urban 
Americans who are unaware that condi- 
tions very similar may be found within a 
mile of their comfortable offices. 

It is true that many people in the 
Ozarks have been cut off by geography 
and the accidents of history from the rest 
of changing America. The English of the 
King James Bible and Shakespeare’s plays 
is still a living speech among some of these 
descendants of seventeenth century set- 
tlers. But the culture of the Ozarks is not 


so static as many suppose. Comic-strip 
readers may suffer a jolt to their concep- 
tion of hillbilly life when they learn that 
out of these backwoods families come 
congressmen, jurists, college presidents, 
ministers, surgeons, lawyers—leaders in 
almost every field of endeavor requiring 
advanced education. 

In bringing the Ozarks into the main- 
stream of American culture, a large part 
has been taken by two Presbyterian U.S.A. 
institutions, the School of the Ozarks, 
Point Lookout, Missouri, and the College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 





A town in itself, School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Missouri, inclades dormitories, hospital, canning factory, 600-acre farm. 
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These student-raised turkeys are weighed in for market—or may appear complete with stuffing on dormitory dining tables, 


chool of the Ozarks 


By ROBERT SCHICK 


| Ppmmnegre YOUNG GIRL, just arrived 
from the hills, stood in the washroom 
at the School of the Ozarks at Point 
Lookout, Missouri, wondering what to do 
next. The spotless basin in front of her 
and the two queer gadgets above—curved 
metal tubes with handles marked “H” and 
“C”—were baffling. She stood there, pain- 
fully alone, listening to the instructor's 
footsteps grow fainter down the hallway 
outside. The teacher had been very kind, 
but now she had left with the suggestion 
that the girl would want to wash before 
coming down to dinner. Yet nowhere 
could she see the familiar pitcher of water 
or the tin wash pan, only that gleaming 
bowl and the strange metal objects. She 
reached out to touch the handles but 
quickly withdrew her hand, almost in ter- 
ror. So she stood there feeling miserable. 
Backing toward the door, she took one last 
frustrated look at the contraption and 
then, silently as an Indian, slipped down 
the hall to the dining room. Maybe no one 
would notice that she hadn’t washed. 
The girl who never in her life until this 
moment had seen a modern lavatory is 
now a successful business woman. She 
competently handles the intricacies of 
major financial operations, yet when she 
came out of the mountains to attend this 
school, she was ignorant of the modern 
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world. Her story is only one of the many 
personality transformations achieved at 
the remarkable School of the Ozarks, 
founded by the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. over forty years ago. 

During these last four decades this 
unique institution has been rescuing moun- 
tain youth from a life of poverty and 
hopelessness. But because it doesn’t be- 
lieve in advertising its virtues, the school 
is hardly known to the average American. 


This child was “farmed out” 

Another example of how the school sal- 
vages the most unpromising human mate- 
rial is seen in the story of a girl we shall 
call Mary Jane. This girl came to the 
school broken in spirit and body, vic- 
timized by an unbelievably sordid home 
life. While a small child, she and her four 
brothers and sisters were abandoned by 
a brutal mother, and shortly afterward the 
father gave up the fight and left the run- 
down mountain home never to come back. 
The children were “farmed out” to who- 
ever would take them. Mary Jane was ac- 
cepted by her hard-bitten grandparents, 
apparently on the basis of long hours of 
toil. When the girl was at last old enough 
to hold a job outside the drab home, her 
mother reappeared, determined to claim 
parental rights—and the money the girl 
earned. There were many quarrels, and 
during one of the mother’s outbursts she 
struck her daughter in the mouth, break- 


ing several teeth and leaving her with 
a physical and psychological handicap. 
When field workers of the School of the 
Ozarks heard of the case, they made ar- 
rangements to have her enrolled in the 
school to free her from her mother’s 
tyranny. 

When she arrived at Point Lookout, 
Mary Jane was a pale, anemic, slatternly 
creature. Because of her smashed teeth, 
she lisped so badly that her classmates 
could not understand her. But she became 
a challenge to the staff, and the school 
won. The soiled, unkempt clothes Mary 
Jane wore when she came were replaced 
by clean, stylish togs; her hair, which was 
a wild, careless mop, now became her 
pride as it was restyled and she was 
taught to care for it. While a dentist 
worked on her teeth, a diction teacher 
coaxed her away from the lisping which 
had made her contact with others so pain- 
ful. Mary Jane began taking part in the 
school activities and became a _ serious 
student. She plans to become a nurse and 
is well fitted for a profession that demands 
fortitude and knowledge of suffering. 

Most of the students at the school are 
not in need of such transformation as 
Mary Jane’s. They do need an opportu- 
nity to learn a trade, to discover cultural 
values, to find their place in the world 
And President Dr. Robert McGowan 
Good intends to keep the door always 
open to the youth who is strong on ambi- 
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tion but weak on cash. Dr. Good summed 
up the school’s philosophy when he stated 
that “If two boys were to come here 
seeking admission, one with $5000 and 
the other with no shoes on his feet, we 
would take the shoeless one.” 

It is not too much to say that the 
establishment of the School of the Ozarks 
has worked a social revolution wherever 
its influence has spread. When graduates 
return to their remote homes, they have 
strong effect on the folkways of these 
communities. In such places, education is 
no longer looked upon as an impractical 
luxury, but as a means to a finer life. 

This remolding of old ideas as a result 
of contact with the young ambassadors of 
the School of the Ozarks is proven by 
the influence of one young school teacher. 
When she returned home after graduation, 
she was only the seventh person ever to 
have received a high school diploma in all 
the one hundred years of the community’s 
existence. Five of this number graduated 
from the School of the Ozarks. But of the 
twenty-five pupils she taught at this tiny 
school deep in the mountains, fourteen 
were persuaded to enroll at Point Lookout 
at the end of their grammar school term. 
When they came back, this community 
could boast of twice as many citizens 
with high school education as it could 
have during the previous century. 

Beyond the hills, School of the Ozarks 
alumni are found in almost every profes- 
sion and skilled trade in more than thirty 
states. These graduates have become suc- 
cessful in everything from school teaching 
and the ministry to testing jet-propelled 
planes and growing commercial orchids. 
And nine-tenths of these men and women 
started life in the humblest circumstances 
possible in modern America. The Chris- 
tian training they received at this institu- 
tion also gave them a solid moral founda- 
tion for success. No graduate has ever 
been in trouble with the law and not one 
has ever been on relief, even during the 
depression years. 


Students put up buildings 

The School of the Ozarks today has 
a million-dollar plant spread across a 
handsome campus, and it operates a 600- 
acre farm. The fine modern buildings are 
all of a pattern, constructed of stone quar- 
ried right on the campus. With few excep- 
tions, the buildings were put up by the 
students themselves. In one case, the boys 
of the school kept the bvilding fund sol- 
vent by erecting a building for the cost of 
$50,000 when the contractor’s over-all bid 
had been $135,000. The campus is almost 
a town in itself with a hospital, canning 
factory, print shop, laundry, refrigeration 
and heating plants, and farm units. 

At least 90 per cent of the students at 
the School of the Ozarks pay little or 
nothing for the education they receive. 
But in return for their good fortune, they 
are required to work. Work is money here, 
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and work is organized on the precept that 
everyone must do his share. The portion 
of a boy’s or a girl’s keep which is not 
worked out by the student is defrayed by 
a sponsor who “adopts” the pupil. 

During the summer, a student may pay 
his tuition by 540 hours of work—sixty 
nine-hour days. Board and room during 
the school year is paid for by sixteen 
hours of work each week. Youngsters 
working in the canning plant supply al- 
most all of the school’s fruit and vegetable 
needs and turn out a sizeable surplus for 
commercial outlets. Ninety per cent of the 
bread eaten by the students is baked by 
the girls in the sparkling, modern bakery. 
In the weaving department, girls become 
wizards at the large looms making such 
products as guest towels, luncheon sets, 
and suiting. In cooperation with the sew- 
ing department, they make clothing which 
is “purchased” by students through speci- 
fied hours of work. A neat tweed coat 
may cost a girl six hours of window wash- 
ing or afternoons of scrubbing halls. 


Everyone does his share 

The dining halls are furnished with rich 
milk and butter by a prize herd of Jersey 
cows under the care of boys training to 
become expert dairymen. And tomorrow’s 
dirt farmers produce most of the food 
consumed at Point Lookout. Some of the 
boys are not very keen on bean picking, 
for instance, which is an arduous task 
under a hot Missouri sun. President Good 
admits that “Some boys grow with re- 
sponsibility, others just swell. We try to 
get rid of the swelling.” The ailment is 
not very common, however, because if 
a student shirks at the School of the 
Ozarks he finds that there is an applicant 
who is eager to take his place. 

According to an estimate made in 1945, 
it takes $150 a day to keep the school 
going. Since then, rising costs have caused 
this to sky-rocket. But the money always 
seems to come when it is needed. In forty 
years not a teacher has gone unpaid and 
every indebtedness has been squared. All 
of this has been accomplished without the 
aid of a paid solicitor. The School of the 
Ozarks seems never to more than whisper 
its needs but these whispers are heard 
from coast to coast and across the sea. 

During the twenty-eight years Presi- 
dent Good has served the school, he has 
seen it grow from a two-building plant 
without benefit of water or electricity to 
one of America’s finest secondary educa- 
tional institutions, housed in a structure 
which would do justice to a sizeable uni- 
versity. For almost three decades Presi- 
dent Good has worked for this school. He 
has no regrets, he says. “If I could have 
for my very own to spend just as I 
wished, the money that has been invested 
by friends of the institution, I would not 
for a moment wish to exchange for it the 
blessings that have come to our young 
people.” 





The campus heating plant is run by stu- 
dents working to pay their tuition. 








Well-dressed boys and girls in the libra- 
ry have come far from cabin homes. 








Work hours are money. These girls earn 
part of their keep in the laundry. 
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This girl earns her tuition in college 
& 
print shop started by a former student. 














Girls live in modern dormitories, can 
pay week’s expenses with 16 work-hours. 











Students find time for recreation in the 
big outdoor swimming pool they built. 
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Pharmacy students get the best training in Arkansas in the college laboratories, 


College of the Ozarks 


By JARVIS MORRIS 


| YOUNG PEOPLE who aspire to leave 
their homes, even if they should be 
only cabins in the mountains, and join the 
professional life of modern America, the 
College of the Ozarks is the entryway. 
There many have taken their first step 
toward membership in the professions or 
civic leadership of this country. 

Founded more than a century ago by 
Cumberland Presbyterians, the College of 
the Ozarks is now a church-related col- 
lege, assisted in its work by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Although it offers the 
standard liberal arts and pre-professional 
courses, it is in many ways peculiarly 
adapted to the special needs of its student 
body. 

It is not too difficult, for instance, for 
a student working to support himself 
and perhaps his family, also—to arrange 
to spend five or six years of study, in- 
stead of the conventional four. And op- 
portunities for self-help are much more 
abundant than in the average college. In 
one year 85 per cent of the students were 
working to pay all or part of their ex- 
penses. In another year, the average cash 
tuition per student paid the college was 
only $ro. 

In addition to work by the students 
themselves, the college accepts provisions 
from their parents’ farms in lieu of cash 
payments. And it is always possible for 
promising applicants to work out special 
“deals.” One who owned a small printing 
plant traded his equipment to the college 
for tuition and started a college printing 
shop to pay his keep. This student, now 
minister of a Presbyterian church in New 
York, taught printing to other students 
while at school. Another student brought 
with him some hives of bees and paid 
most of his expenses by selling honey. 


The system at the College of the Ozarks 
is not only adaptable to the needs of indi- 
vidual students, but is elastic in meeting 
the needs of the area in which most of 
its graduates make their homes. Three 
years ago, when Arkansas was in desper- 
ate need of pharmacists, the College gath- 
ered the staff and equipment for a depart- 
ment of pharmacy. Now nearly half the 
student body has enrolled for this course, 
which even the State University was not 
equipped to offer. 

The larger growth of the College of the 
Ozarks has been relatively recent. When 
the president, Dr. Wilie L. Hurie, took 
office, there were only forty-two students. 
Now there are over 600. When Dr. Hurie 
took the job in 1923, it was not a coveted 
post. The College had gone through about 
eight presidents in the preceding eight 
years. Dr. Hurie was at that time pastor 
of the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Russellville, twenty-six miles from the 
College, and one of the Board of Trustees 
of the struggling school. Dr. Hurie, a 
short, plump little man who looks like a 
druggist or a dry goods salesman, took 
over the presidency when there was no 
money to pay the teachers then at work, 
much less pay new ones that were needed. 


“Ozark Clubs” help raise money 


One of the first strategic changes made 
by Dr. Hurie in his long career as presi- 
dent of the College was to have the Board 
of Trustees enlarged from seven to fifteen 
members. Then, to fill the eight new 
places, he began a new policy of looking 
outside the state of Arkansas for members 
of the board. Dr. Hurie secured the serv- 
ices of many prominent citizens of the 
eastern United States, and later increased 
his board to twenty-one members so he 
could include more influential people as 
friends of his school. Under his enthusi- 
astic leadership, the Board of Trustees 
since 1925 has done an outstanding job 
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of publicizing and financing the College 
throughout the country. 

“Qzark Clubs” were founded in New 
York and other leading cities, for instance. 
These clubs helped Dr. Hurie find philan- 
thropists and organizations willing to give 
money to educational institutions. One of 
the projects of the New York clubs was a 
benefit concert by Lily Pons, famed opera 
soprano, who sang in Carnegie Hall to 
raise money for the College of the Ozarks. 

All this is not to say that the College's 
luck since 1923 has all been good. During 
the academic year 1929-30, two banks in 
which the school had funds were closed 
with a loss to the College of over $20,000. 
In December, 1929, the Science Hall 
burned. Only the quick marshalling of 
the students into relay lines saved the 
library of scientific volumes, the college 
records, and the furniture in the building. 
In March, 1937, the College lost Coach 
E. O. Brown, briMiant athletic director 
who died unexpectedly of a paralytic 
stroke. In only three years at the College, 
Coach Brown had developed an intramu- 
ral program of softball, basketball, volley- 
ball, and boxing, and had built the school’s 
first swimming pool. His varsity football 
team had climbed to the top in the 
state league. 


Students find time for dramatics 


Somehow the hardworking students at 
the College of the Ozarks find time to de- 
velop clubs that would be a credit to any 
school. The dramatics organization, The 
Ozarks Vagabonds, has presented success- 
fully advanced stage productions like 
“A Doll House,” “Journey’s End,” and 
“Death Takes a Holiday.” Cultivation of 
artistic taste and the social graces is em- 
phasized in The Chesterfieldian Club for 
men, and The Muse for women students. 

Pre-ministerial students and others in- 
terested in church and social service work 
form the Christian Service Group. Under 
the leadership of Carl Bogard, Presby- 
terian Sunday school missionary, the 
thirty to fifty members of this club assist 
tural churches and schools. They conduct 
religious services and Sunday school 
classes, and lead children in games and 
sports. In a station wagon provided by 
the Board of National Missions, these 
students go out over weekends to minister 
0 over thirty small mountain churches 
and Sunday schools. 

The College of the Ozarks has experi- 
enced the post-war expansion that has 
affected nearly all colleges. A trailer camp 
and barracks apartments for married vet- 
erans are part of the campus vista, and 
new buildings for classes and faculty fam- 
ilies are being erected. When the high- 
tide of overcrowding has receded, the 
College of the Ozarks will stand better 
equipped to supply the educational needs 
of the people of the highlands, who are 
rapidly emerging from their long preoccu- 
pation with the past. 
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A simple guide to the literary 
and spiritual riches of the Bible. 


You Can Read 
the Bible 


by CHARLES D. SPOTTS 
$[50 


Written with verve and enthusi- 
asm by the professor of religion at 
Franklin and Marshall College. 
The author makes the reading of 
the Bible a joyful adventure, rather 
than a prosaic journey from Gene- 
sis to Revelation. For individual 
reading, group study, pastor’s 
classes. 
Chapter headings: 
@ The Bible Is for You 
© Read by Authors 
© The Word of God as riistory 
Great Religious Beliefs 
in the Bible 
© A Source of Comfort and 
Help 


At your bookstore 
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dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. Illustrated throughout 
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colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 
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Do You Make 


_ these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


inl persons say “be- 
tween you and I” in- 
stead of “between you and 
me'’—or use ‘‘who"’ for 
“whom''—or don't know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c's” or 
“m’'s” or “r’s,” or with “le” 
or “el”, ete. Every time you 
speak or write you show what 
you are. Mistakes in English 
reveal lack of education, re- | 
finement—prevent you from 4 
presenting your thoughts in 7 
strongest way Real com- 
mand of English will help you 
reach any goal 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's new in- 
vention —and you can actually SEE your English Improve. 
It teaches by HABIT —makes It easier to do the RIGHT 
way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons 

FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language power 
may be costing you thousands of dollars every year 
See what Mr. Cody's method can do for you; it costs 
nothing to find out. Write for free book, ‘“‘How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” It will prove 
a revelation. WRITE NOW. Sherwin Cody Course in 
English. 589 B & O Bidg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
WALL ROLL 





SHERWIN CODY 








A practical bulletin showing all church activi. 
ties for the entire month. This wall roll is hand- 
somely printed in tints on a fine grade heavy pa- 
per, size 1549x27 inches. There are twelve month- 
ly sheets bound at top with metal strip ready for 
hanging. Each sheet has spaces for 31 days and 
each day has room for noting three separate ac- 


tivities, or more if necessary. The day and hour 
of each activity is provided for in proper place 
here are additional spaces which may be used 
for announcing special activities. 
PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid 
Get your name on our mailing list and receive 
our various special day catalogues. 


Send for a copy of our general cata- 
logue, “The Business End of a Sunday 
School.” It is sent free upon request. 


Hammond Publishing Company 
Dept. F 


125 E. Wells St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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National Council Asks for 
New Student Movement 


The temperature ran 110 in the shade, 
but in the auditorium of red-brick Roemer 
Hall at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri, the delegates to the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship National Council tried to 
ignore the heat and fought against time 
to finish a docket packed with some of the 
most significant proposals the Presbyterian 
Church’s youth body has yet considered. 

In the five-day meeting, the young peo- 
ple took three major steps to strengthen 
Protestantism on the youth level. 

The first was a recommendation for a 
new Protestant student movement. At 
present the United Student Christian 
Council is the only interdenominational, 
interagency American student Protestant 
organization, but it does not have regional 
or state offices or centers on college cam- 
puses. The Council wants a genuine move- 
ment which will capture the minds and 
support of American students. It voted to 
send the Reverend Kenneth Reeves and 
Bill Rogers, former Westminster Fellow- 
ship moderator, to an October retreat of 
student workers to discuss revamping and 
expanding the old United Student Chris- 
tian Council. 

The second move was an overture to 
the United Christian Youth Movement 
asking that the UCYM explore possibili- 
ties of a common youth program which 
all denominations could accept. The West- 
minster Fellowship National Council, the 
overture stated, is ready to make adapta- 
tions in the Westminster Fellowship pro- 
gram to conform with such a program. 

Explaining the idea, Dr. Gilbert Close 








of the Board of Christian Education, said. 
“This would be the best and perhaps the 
only way by which young people in small 


towns who are members of different 
Protestant churches can work together 
and still serve their denominations.” 

Dr. Close cited the youth fellowships 
of both Presbyterian U. S. and U. S. A 
Churches in the synod of Kentucky where 
steps have been taken to merge programs, 
indicating that such cooperation is possi- 
ble. “If the United Christian Youth Move. 
ment, which is making a study of denomi- 
national youth fellowships, can find a 
common program pattern for work and 
study acceptable to its member fellow- 
ships, the possibilities for interdenomina- 
tional cooperation are limitless.” 

Dr. Close and four members of the Na- 
tional Council will present the proposition 
to the national committee of the United 
Christian Youth Movement at Otterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio, at the annual 
meeting this month. 

The third move was endorsement of a 
proposal for a gigantic interdenomina- 
tional program of special projects and 
events to start in 1950 and run for two 
years. Entitled, the ““Mid-Century Call,” 
the program will include a petition fora 
million Christian young people to dedi- 
cate themselves to action. The “Call,” 
originally the brain-child of Presbyterian 
Gilbert Close and Baptist youth worker 
Oliver Cummings, is scheduled to come 
before the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment committee this week. When the vote 
on the proposal was announced to the Na- 
tional Council, delegates rose from their 
seats and cheered. 

The Council also 


took steps to 





New Westminster Fellowship National Council Moderator George Lewis of Her+ 
man, Illinois (front row), poses with other new officers. Left to right: Shirley 
Lane of Sioux City, lowa, Faith and Life chairman; Janet Carnahan of St. Louis. 


Missouri, Stated Clerk; 


Lewis; and Sylvia Davidson of Palo Alto, California, Out- 


reach chairman. Back row, left to right: Leonard Styches of Bridgeville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Fellowship chairman; Bob Orr of Long Beach, California, Stewardship 


chairman; and Bryant George 


of Charlotte, 


North Carolina, vice-moderator 
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strengthen Westminster Fellowship. It ap- 
proved a plan for specific and intensive 
training schools and institutes for synod, 
presbytery, and local church youth lead- 
ers. 

Looking at the political picture, the 
Council earmarked the displaced persons 
problem for immediate action; favored 
the principle of world federal govern- 
ment; and took a whack at Communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism at the 
same time as it frowned on the present 
state of hysteria. “We believe,” the Coun- 
cil stated, “the only way to combat... 
(totalitarianism) is to make Christianity 
a dynamic force in the political, social, 
economic, and personal relationships of 
life.” 

The Council also wound up plans for 
the Westminster Fellowship National As- 
sembly at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
next June. A committee o: ‘three was ap- 
pointed to handle preparations. In addi- 
tion, the Council drew up emphases and 
projects for Presbyterian Church youth 
groups to follow next year. 

The new moderator of Westminster Fel- 
lowship elected by the National Council 
is nineteen-year-old George Lewis, farm- 
er's son from Hersman, Illinois, whose list 
of accomplishments reads like a column 
from Who’s Who. One of the key leaders 
in Future Farmers of America, he has 
been active in interdenominational work 
as well as Westminster Fellowship. He 
recently won a first prize in the Parshad 
Youth Week Essay Contest netting him 
a $1600 college scholarship. The sixth 
oldest of nine children, he will follow in 
the family tradition this month and enroll 
at the University of Illinois. He plans to 
study agriculture and law. 

New vice-moderator is bespectacled 
Brvant George, son of Dr. Arthur H. 
George, dean of Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity in Charlotte, North Carolina. A 
pre-ministerial student at Johnson C. 
Smith, Bryant was president of his class 
last year, edits the school paper, and is a 
parish worker in Catawba Larger Parish. 


University Pastors Support 
National Council Proposal 


Shortly after the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Council had passed its rec- 
ommendation for a new Protestant stu- 
dent movement, another group took ac- 
tion on the same idea. 

Meeting in Dubuque, Iowa, late in July, 
the Association of Presbyterian University 
Pastors said it would endorse the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council pro- 
posal for an American Protestant student 
movement. Pledging to do its best to cre- 
ate the United Student Christian Council 
on a local and regional level, the Associa- 
‘on promised to give Presbyterian staff 
help in holding regional conferences for 
Protestant students throughout the United 
States, 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 

Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 

cnens and music, leading to A.B., B.S.. and 
Mus. degrees. 

“Whee Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al libera! arts college of 900 

students, emphasizing high 

Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 




















CENTRE COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Siken cate Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Ono 











Women’s Colleges 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Prec. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian clehounshiig. 
Hunter B. Blakely 


resident 











HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 
for information. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President Hanover, Indiana 


Preparatory Schools 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 


New York City. Address. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











Stratford Academy 

For Younger Boys. Grades 1-9. Semi-Military. 
High scholastic standards. Careful supervision 
of health, board, habits, manners, and school 
work, Water, woodland and playground sports; 
crafts, music. Protestant Chapel. A friendly 
school. Open all year. Convenient location. 

Stratford, New Jersey 














MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Fall session begins September 12th. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








ES me CADEM 
wrest NOTTINGHAM 4°AiGM* 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College Pre Cora ff and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enrollment 0. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland 
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Question: From Ohio: A church 
that I know shows a strong tendency 
to building programs and very elab- 
orate ritual, but less and less seri- 
ous thought to conduct. A church 
member can do anything that any- 
one else can and then defy anyone 
to criticize him. Please comment. 


Answer: Wherever the form of a serv- 
ice becomes more important than its spirit, 
the church has lost its vitality and power. 
There were some church members of the 
first century who had a “form of godli- 
ness,” but denied the power thereof. 
Throughout the history of religion, as 
morals have declined, ritual has flourished. 
In the times of Amos and Isaiah, corrup- 
tion, dishonesty, and oppression of the 
poor were the order of the day. Yet at 
the same time, the traditional forms of 
worship were meticulously observed. 
While the prophets thundered against the 
iniquity of the people to no avail, both 
Israel and Judah went-on their way to 
destruction. 

Ceremony may be used merely as a 
salve for a guilty conscience. When so 
used, it is an abomination to God. 

A worship service should be dignified 
and reverent, with a good deal of congre- 
gational participation, especially in the 
singing of the hymns and the responsive 


readings or an occasional litany. The 
singing in some of our Presbyterian 
churches must make the angels weep. 


There is no finer way to worship than in 
the thoughtful singing of the great hymns 
of the Church. We should not only teach 
the people to appreciate them, but to 
really sing them. 

A “worship program” may become a 
substitute for worship. If the mind never 
gets beyond the program, it is not wor- 
ship. 

Personally, I do not like “canned” wor- 
ship services. Like many other canned 
things, they have lost most of their vita- 
mins. 

What is worship, and how does it affect 
character? The first step in worship, it 
seems to me, is wonder in the presence 
of the unknown; then awe, as we con- 
template the greatness, the goodness, and 
the grace of God as revealed in Christ; 
then gratitude for the redemption we 
have in him; then adoration of God in his 
love, and self-dedication to his service. 
There are other elements, such as confes- 
sion for sin and prayer for pardon. This 
list of the elements of worship is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, but merely to 


be suggestive of some of the essentials, 

If ritual can induce these elements of 
worship, I am for it. If it merely provides 
an escape for the conscience, it has no 
place in the church. If worship is real wor- 
ship, it makes men different from the 
world. 


Question: From Indiana: Why do 
we baptize our little babies, while 
some churches never baptize any. 
body until they are old enough to 
join the church? 


Answer: These differing practices grow 
out of different ideas as to the meaning 
of baptism. Presbyterians believe that 
their children are members of the New 
Covenant as soon as they are born. They 
base this belief, not so much upon a group 
of proof texts, as upon the texture of the 
Bible as a whole. Among the Israelites, cir- 
cumcision at the age of eight days was 
required as a sign of membership in the 
covenant with God. The Hebrew parents 
who neglected this duty to their child 
failed to claim the covenant privileges for 
him. 

In the New Testament, the Israel of 
God is the Church, those who believe in 
Christ, whether Jew or Gentile (Galatians 
6:15, 16: Romans 4:10-13). Paul clearly 
believed that children of Christian parents, 
even when only one parent was a Chris- 
tian, shared in the religious privileges of 
the parent (I Corinthians 7:14). 

The rite by which public profession of 
faith in Christ is made is baptism. When 
Presbyterian parents present their chil- 
dren for baptism, they are professing 
their faith in Christ and claiming the 
covenant privileges for their children. 
They pledge themselves to bring up their 
children “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” They claim a promise from 
God and make a promise to God. 

Those churches which believe that no 
one should be baptized until old enough 
to make his own profession of faith base 
their practice upon the conviction that 
baptism is a rite which should follow re- 
pentance and conversion. It is true that 
John the Baptist only baptized adults, 
but his movement was a reform move- 
ment; only adults participated. His bap- 
tism was pre-Christian (Mark 1:8, etc.) 
It was Jesus who founded the New Israel, 
ratifying the New Covenant in his blood. 
Baptism was the public acceptance of that 
covenant, with its privileges and responsi- 
bilities. This is why we baptize our chil- 
dren. 
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RADIO 


Church Radio Active in West 


fx PARTS OF AMERICA are as alive to 
the value of radio and television for 
communicating the Christian Gospel to 
the masses as the West Coast. Pasadena 
and Seattle (P. L. Jan. 8) have Presby- 
terian Church-owned stations. In Los 
Angeles Presbytery there is a full-time 
“minister of radio,” the Reverend Clifton 
E. Moore. San Francisco Theological 
Seminary has a well-developed course in 
religious radio taught by the Reverend 
Henry B. Adams. Wenatchee Presbytery 
in Washington has in Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther M. Wills a husband and wife 
team of religious ‘radio expediters that 
has been blazing trails in missionary edu- 
cation. All Oregon is within range of the 
radio voice of Presbyterian pastor Reese 
E. Scull, who broadcasts regularly from 
station KTIL in Tillamook. Twenty-two 
West Coast Presbyterian ministers have 
informed the Presbyterian Radio Depart- 
ment that they are making the electrons 
convey the Gospel. 

When Dr. Eugene Carson Blake be- 
came pastor of the Pasadena, California, 
Presbyterian Church with its four thou- 
sand members, he found that he was as- 
suming pastoral care for an additional 
radio congregation, several times as large. 
For the Pasadena Church has owned and 
operated station KPPC since 1924. The 
station is on the air Sundays from nine in 
the morning until ten at night and 
Wednesday evenings from seven to ten- 
thirty. Station Manager Leon Hall re- 
ports that special features include broad- 
casting of the Sunday Church School les- 
sons during the summer months, four chil- 
dren’s programs, two organ recitals by 
David Craighead, a program entitled 
“Life Begins at Sixty,” a “United Nations 
Report” based largely on information sup- 
plied by the Church’s own Washington 
correspondent, a topical program from the 
California Institute of Technology, a con- 
tinuous five hours of classical music from 
noon to five, a concert of sacred song, and 
an airing of all the Sunday and Wednes- 
day evening services. The station is scat- 
tered over parts of a city block and 
teaches from basement to antenna, 200 
feet above the ground. Most of the work 
8 contributed by young people of the 
church, who appreciate the value of the 
experience and are glad to help their 
church extend its ministry. 

Clifton E. Moore has a full schedule 
4 a minister of radio in Los Angeles. 
Each week he has a religious news broad- 
cast and conducts a program called “Your 
City” in which he interviews persons 
Prominent in civic affairs and ends with 
an announcement urging non-church peo- 
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e Stained Glass @ Genuine Carillons 
+d Lighting Fixtures e Embrotderies 
e Silver Communion Vlare 


© Carved Hoodwork e Tablets 


From the works of PF Wippell & 
Co. Ltd., Exeter, England, and the 
studios of George L. Payne at 
Highest quality crafts- 
manship in all church furnishings, 


Bro- 


) 
| aterson. 


special designs submitted. 
chures sent upon request. 


Please addr SS Inquiries: 


GEORGE L. PAYNE #15 





OH 


Prince St., Pacem 8,N. J. 












DECOR: 
SATION 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 











VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
A complete stock of films, slides 
and filmstrips, for sale or rent. 

Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 














Witch Mes Febte 


The strongest, handiest fold- 


ing table mode For o2t (|<. 
church and school use Write 
for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S. 34th St. Milwaukee 7, Wis 





Honeymoon-For You Alone 


Your first home a cottage all your own, automatic- 
ally heated with bath. Perfect seclusion, or the 
congenial company of other newlyweds, exclusively. 
Old time meals at our mountain guest house (break- 
fast until 11:00). Mention dates if you wish our 
“Three Honeymoon Plans” and other iSaere. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
BOX P93, SWIFTWATER, PENNA. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 112 Years ef Serv- 1949 
ice te the Church and clergy 
cox SONS & a VINING, tne. 


131 East 23rd Stree’ 




















FURNITURE 


The NEW De Long 
functional design chairs 
and tables are made in 
woods of light colors 
and beautifully uphol- 
stered in Kalistron, a 
waterproof, spotproof 
plastic with a choice of 


RED + BLUE - 
GOLD - 


The wood finish and the oolorful ae 
will give a decided lift to your whole Churc 
School. Send for information. 


=DE LONG= 
SEATING COMPANY, INC. 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & Delong ™™ 
Church Furniture ¢ Renovations ¢ Lighting 
* Chapel Chairs 





GREEN 
BROWN 








1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


MAKE MONEY //i« 307m 


with 


7GOD ss 


¢ ore possible o 
Le 


$l 
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MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Make money, win prizes for yourself or raise quick 
funds for your club or society with these fast-selling 
inspirational mottoes. 

NO INVESTMENT - WE TRUST YOU 

Just send your name and address on a postal. We'll 
send assortment of 24 mottoes. You sell, keep your 
profits, select your prize. Write TODAY. 


DELGLO, Dept. L-3, P. O. Box 2201, Cincinnati, O. 


Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “P”" 
and SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press - — Loulsville 12, Ky. 















Beautiful Moonglow Mottoes 
glow in the dark, shine like stars 
in the light. Artistic religious 
-. oo? Every home buys them 
at 25¢. 
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of successful sales people who are 
selling Christmas and Everyday 
cords, Bibles, Books, Plaques and Novelties and realizing a 
liberal commission. Write for our illustrated catalog, sales 
plan and learn “Hoy you can do it”. 

McBETH’S Religious Art Studio 
Dept. J 56 Elizabethtown, Penna 





Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Plastic Cards for Christmas ped) er day. Also lovely E. 

BOSSED Christmas Cards WIT > 1-- themse ves at 
60 for $1.25, up. Amazing $i ‘Southern eauty’’ Assortment 
of 21 Christmas Cards Dpaysy to 60c! Fae capt ete tae of of feet. as collors. 
EMPHIS 4. TENN 


Write for Samples on approv: 
216 South Pauline Street, . Dept. ote . 





* « EARLY D ee 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 








for your club 
or society 


RAISE ro $50 


Rush penny pos! card for Free Details 
Quick, easy preven way to raise funds—widely endorsed. 
Just show our useful, low-priced household and gi items to 
friends —watch them buy on sight! 


61 East 11St. HUDSON PRODUCTS 
New York 3,N. Y. CORP., DEPT. P-9 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Church Organizations make money selling 
our Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 


ments. You pa'y us when sold. Write. 
SULLIVAN PECAN co., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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UnTeo cuuser CHURCH BULLETINS 


aS a ee progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 














i Increase attendance, interest 
| and collections. Write cedar for 
Illus. Catalog PL. H. Winters 
Specialty Company, usu 
owa. 
<& 
< 














” 
AND MANUFACTURED 
exciusivay ey 


THE MONROE COMPANY INC 
64 CHURCH ST.BeelaZ) Silos 7’ 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make frends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 








WOMEN—ORGANIZATIONS 
‘Raise Money the Easy Way”’ 


CHRISTMAS AND EVERY DAY 
CARDS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Plastic and Beautiful Folders 


Write to 
HOWARD, Dept. A, 54 N. Sth St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Clifton E. Moore 


ple to attend a church near their home. He 
serves as religious adviser for Irma Glen’s 
popular children’s program called “Radio 
Playmates.” Mr. Moore, who first learned 
to move around rapidly as a track star at 
Maryville College and later as the indus- 
trious pastor of churches in Akron and 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been continuing his 
pace in getting programs on both NBC 
and Mutual networks and on the short- 
waves of the Armed Services Broadcasts 
around the world. Among those taking 
part in his programs have been Holly- 
wood pastor Dr. Louis Evans; film stars 
Jimmy Stewart, Virginia Mayo, Barbara 
Brittan, and Dennis Morgan; columnist 
Jimmy Fidler; physicist Robert A. Milli- 
kan; merchant J. C. Penney; writer Kirby 
Page; and Mayor Bowron. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 
offers nine term hours of religious radio 
work under the tutelage of the Reverend 
Henry B. Adams. Nineteen seminarians 
have completed one or more courses in 
this field. The students have written and 
broadcast two series of religious dramas 
on such Presbyterians as John Wither- 
spoon, Sheldon Jackson, and Marcus 
Whitman. Mr. Adams has a regular re- 
ligious news broadcast on station KGO 
and his script is used by six or more addi- 
tional stations. He is a member of the 
General Assembly’s Committee on Re- 
ligious Radio and served on the radio staff 
at the Buffalo General Assembly, which 
put forty-four radio and television pro- 
grams on the air. 

The Reverend Reese E. Seull of 
Cloverdale is pastor of a small church of 
forty members, but, like other west coast 
pastors of large and small churches, he is 
helping through radio to serve the religious 
needs of many more, including shut-ins 
and people in remote places. 

Effective religious radio expediters are 
the Reverend and Mrs. Luther Max 
Wills of Cashmere, Washington. They 








persuaded Wenatchee Presbytery and its 
Presbyterial Society to pay the cost of an 
exciting series of@transcribed missionary 
dramas known as “All Aboard for Adven- 
ture.” Then they secured time on their 
local radio station KPQ from four to four- 
fifteen each Friday afternoon. Finally they 
got the help of the ministers and mission- 
ary society officers of Central Washington 
to secure a large listening audience. 

If there is any part of the nation or of 
the Presbyterian Church more active in 
utilizing the religious potential of radio 
than the West Coast, we have yet to hear 
about it. —CLayTon T. Griswotp 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contain- 
ers. Repeat sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
204-F Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 














Organist and Choirmaster desires posi- 
tion. Experience with volunteer, profes- 
sional and junior choirs. Organ recitalist. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


Mus. Doc., A. A.G.O., 51 Highbrook 
Avenue, Pelham 65, New York. 














I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No provies experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo 








WANTED 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Layman with proven experience and program 
organization in large city church. Living quar- 
ters provided. Give qualifications and refer- 
ences to Rev. Adolph Bohn D. D., Edgewater 
Presbyterian Church, 1020 Bryn Mawr Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 














WANTED 


Directors of religious education for 
youth and college program. Salary 
open. Send references, education, ex- 
perience and picture. Write Box 327, 
First Presbyterian Church, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Hoppy Rabbit called as he went by, “If you hurry you can get some of Farmer Dormer’s nice juicy carrots.” 


Hurry Turtle 


By BARBARA BATES 


NE NICE SUNSHINY MORNING, Hurry 

Turtle was crawling through the 
woods, craning his neck from side to side 
and watching out for trouble. “I wish I 
could go faster,” he thought to himself. 
“I am so hungry, and it’s so far to that 
nice log where all the juicy grubs and 
tasty flies are!” 

He clambered over a small stone, and 
as he dropped down, plunk, on the other 
side, Hoppy Rabbit Came jumping along 
the path. “Hurry, turtle!” he called over 
his shoulder. “Farmer Dormer’s turnips 
and carrots are ripe. If you hurry you can 
get some nice juicy ones for lunch!” 

“I am hurrying,” called Hurry Turtle 
as Hoppy Rabbit’s white tail went bounc- 
ing down the path. “Oh, dear! Oh, my!” 
he added to himself. “I wish I could hop 
with great big hops like Hoppy Rabbit.” 

He pulled his four feet up and tried, 
but all he did was bang his poor tummy on 
the path. 

As Hurry Turtle picked himself up and 
plodded on, craning his neck from side to 
side and watching out for trouble, along 
came Bushy Squirrel, running from tree 
limb to tree limb. 

“Hurry, turtle!” he called, peering 
down. “I just remembered where I hid a 
Whole pile of nuts in a hollow tree. If 
yeu hurry, you can have some.” Before 
Hurry Turtle could answer, he was gone 
with a flick of his bushy tail. 


“Oh, dear! Oh, my!” said Hurry Turtle 
sadly to himself. “If only I could go 
whisking through the trees. I’m getting so 
hungry!” He waddled over to the nearest 
tree and climbed up with his front legs, 
but his back legs just stayed on the 
ground, and, plop, he fell over on his 
back. He had to crane his long neck and 
wriggle his four legs for a long time to 
get right side up again. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, my!” muttered Hurry 
Turtle to himself. He started off again as 
fast as he could go when, pop, the path 
in front of him heaved up, and out of the 
dirt poked the little pointed head of Dig- 
ger Mole. 

“Hi!” said Hurry Turtle, so that Dig- 
ger would know he was there, because Dig- 
ger Mole had very bad eyes. 


Hu TuHatT you, Hurry Turt Le,” said 
Digger. “Say, I hear Farmer Dormer’s new 
lawn is full of good, big grubs. If you 
hurry, I'll chase some up for you!” 

“Thanks!” said Hurry Turtle, but be- 
fore he could explain that he was already 
hurrying as fast as he could, pop! Digger 
Mole had disappeared again, and Hurry 
Turtle could see a hump in the path where 
he was burrowing along under the ground. 

Hurry Turtle poked his nose down Dig- 
ger Mole’s hole, thinking maybe he could 
go faster underground. But his shell was 
too wide, and he had to pull his head out 
again. 

Down the path he waddled, craning his 


neck from side to side and watching out 
for trouble. After a long while he reached 
the big log. With a great sigh of happi- 
ness, Hurry Turtle settled down to enjoy 
his good lunch. 

Just as he caught his second fly, Hoppy 
Rabbit came racing along the path, “Pull 
in your head, Hurry Turtle!” he gasped. 
“Farmer Dormer is after me. Caught me 
in his turnip bed!” And then he was gone 
with a flash of his white tail. 


Ou. DEAR! On, my!” said Hurry Turtle, 
watching him go. “I’m glad I didn’t try 
to eat somebody else’s food.” 

Before he could finish the next grub, 
he heard a great commotion in the trees. 
Looking up, he spied Bushy Squirrel leap- 
ing from branch to branch with an angry 
swarm of bees buzzing after him. 

“Poor Bushy,” thought Hurry Turtle. 
“There must have been bees in his nut 
hole.” 

Hurry Turtle was stretching his neck 
for the fifth grub, when, pop, up poked 
the pointed nose of Digger Mole beside 
him. 

“Please, Hurry Turtle, may I eat lunch 
with you?” asked Digger timidly. “Farmer 
Dormer didn’t like me in his lawn. He 
came after me with a hoe and nicked the 
end off my tail.” 

“Help yourself.” said Hurry Turtle. 
“Glad to have you. Maybe it’s not so bad 
after all to go slowly and watch out for 
trouble!” 





TO THE CHURCH... 
FROM THE CHURCH... 
FOR THE CHURCH... 
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This is an unusual check. It is made payable 
to a Westminster Fellowship Society, a Church 
organization. It is drawn on the account of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, a Church magazine. 


LIFE. The amount is $51.00, payable to a 
group of young people who sold 102 subscrip- 
tions, earning for their treasury 50c per sub- 
scription. 


Now, any group in your Church can earn 
similar commissions. You needn’t even wait 
for a check from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. De- 
duct your own commissions. If you sell at 
least twenty subscriptions, the commission is 
50c per subscription-year. 


It calls for payment of money to be used for 
Church purposes. 

This check is just a sample of scores of 
checks written in recent weeks to Westminster 
Fellowship societies who canvassed Church 
homes for subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN 


The Promotion 
Department 
PRESBYTERIAN 

LIFE and information for earning commissions by 


selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: 


Please send me the necessary materials 


321 South Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
ee I cncndnaccacsctnssenaguansenasdéouecean " 





Just send this coupon to The Pro- ee 
motion Department of PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE. Materials, helps, and 
sample copies of your Church maga- 
zine will come to you. The commis- 
sions will help your treasury. The 
magazine will help each family which 
receives it. 





located where ? 
Church office you hold 
We will visit 





homes in this canvass. 
name of group to 


conduct the canvass of us working on this project. 

















